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Notes. 


I enclose a letter, which I believe to be un- 
ublished, from Horace Walpole to the author of 
uemen §c., for which you may perhaps find 
space in the columns of “N. & Q.” As it 
without address, I think it right to say I received 
it, nearly half a century since, as a contribution 
to a book of autographs from the Rev. John 
Jephson, nephew and heir to Mr. Robert Jeph- 
son, the author of Braganza and of many plays 
and poems. He was master of the horse to 
Lord Townshend and to subsequent lords-lieu- 
tenant. Lord Townshend formed a warm friend- 
ship for him, and, along with the then well- 
known Gerard Hamilton, never lost sight of his 
interests. Mr. Jephson was of the Literary Club 
Society in London in its palmiest days, and his 


18 


| that I neither understand the latitude of your 


Cardinal Pole — Witch Bottle,— Calves’- 





“ Arlington Street, Nov. 8, 1777. 

“The justice you do me, sir, in forgiving the liberty 
I have taken with you from sincere zeal for your glory, 
is still an uncommon instance of a great poet's bearing 
to have his works criticized: and tho’ true poets are not 
frequent, one that can endure the objections of a friend is 
& greater rarity, and displays as much the coolness of good 
sense as his writings the warmth of imagination. It 
was conviction of the torrent of the latter, tho’ ignorant 
of the extent of the former, that made me presume to 
offer my opinion on your plans before you shou'd let 
loose your poetry on the execution ; thinking you cou’d 
not be offended at objections to the design, tho’ you 
might be displeased at disapprobation of any of your 
verses; and indeed liking them too much to be ready to 
wish them effaced myself. You have convinced m , sir, 
atience, 
nor your good nature; and yet I have put both to the 
proof. I have ventured to try both to the utmost, nor 
reserved any criticisms in store. 


“ You will be so good as to observe that there were 


| but two faults I found: improbability in the conduct, 


| too much: 


transference to Dublin brought him into imme- 


diate association with the wit, learning, and 
literature which rendered that city so remarkable 
during the greater part of the last century; and 
where, at its little court at Leinster, Charlemont, 


and Moira Houses, and in its legal circles, the | 


eculiarities of Irish character gave a genial bril- 

cy to society little known elsewhere, and to 
which Mr. Robert Jephson and his gifted con- 
nections contributed not a little. 


Aw Otp Irtsu Lapy. 


and too figurative expression in the dialogue. You have 
obviated part of the former by the corrections you have 
condescended to make, and perhaps have condescended 
for if L alone have made the observations, 
I am so far from attributing it, as vou are so obliging to 
lo, to more penetration, that | doubt it is rather owing 
to singularity or to the peevishness of age,—-and perhaps 
men who have a little reading, and some experience, are 
worse judges of a drama that is calculated for everybody 
than a more informed auditor. An infinitely greater 
man, Moliere, trusted the feelings of his old housekeeper 
more than those of Boileau, another man, much greater 
—I can scarce venture to say than I: for what am I? 
to name myself at all, looks as if I had some pretensions 
to something. I assure you I only meant to prefer the 
housekeeper to myself, but arranged my words so awk- 
wardly that, to my great astonishment, I found myself 
a cété de Boileau. Yet 1 am not quite modest, nor pos- 
sess your modesty, sir. I am still a little obstinate on 
one point, I mean in general; and that is, metaphoric 
diction in tragedy; and forgive me « more, if I do 
not submit to your argument in its , that Shake- 
speare’s, Beaumont’s, Fletcher’s, and Massinger’s pieces, 
tho’ crowded with figures, are still tasted. 1 believe the 
most figurative passages in Shakespeare are not the most 
admired. Dr. Johnson goes much farther, far beyond 
truth, and says that that most sublime never 
attempted to be sublime without being bombast,—but 
indubitably Shakespeare is never s> superior to all man- 
kind as where he is most simple and natural, Recollect 
Constance, Arthur, Juliet, Desdemona, or Hotspur's 
mockeries of Glendower. What strikes one's soul with 
horror like Macbeth’s account of the two Grooms when 
he has murdered Duncan? ‘The passage is foolishly 


fence 


renius 


| ridiculed by Voltaire, because he is incapable of feeling 


that simplicity is the height of the sublime. 
* When he himself can his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin’ ;— 
Henry IV.’s image of the cabbin-boy in a night so rude ; 
and Richard II.’s sensibility to his favourite horse being 
pleased with the load of Bolinbroke—are texts out of 
the book of Nature, in comparison of which the works 
of all other writers in every language that I under- 


| stand are to me apocryphal. 


“ But to descend from enthusiasm, which seizes me 
whenever I name our First of Men, I think there isa 


| plain reason why the metaphoric style of that age is not 


to be imitated now. In the first place, allow me (and it * 
is a question I must beg) that chastity of criticism was 
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not known in that age. Therefore, representations were 
new; whatever the authors pleased to produce was 
thankfully accepted ; and even the most turgid and un- 
intelligible passages of those writers, mouthed out em- 
phatically by popular actors, are still received with 
applause by the multitude. Perhaps I suspect that the 
natural parts of their plays were what ensured to them 
permanent approbation. Be that as it may, the tragedies 
of the four you cite, sir, were received with admiration, 
and have been handed down to us with that imprimatur. 
You will grant me that our language is altered since 
1625, and many passages in the four were understood 
then, which are total darkness now—yet are repeated 
because ‘they are familiar to our ears, tho’ lost on our 
understanding. You will say, I make no distinction 
between obsolete dictions and metaphor; but all I mean 
is, that obscurity, being accepted by prescription, cannot 
be cited as a precedent for any kind of obscurity that is 
new. Nor if fashion tolerated metaphoric language in 
that age, can it prove that it is the true taste. Itisa 
general objection to tragedy, that it is an unnatural 
elevation of nature. Its sentiments are exaggerated ; 
surely if those deviators from nature are amplified by 
the expression, tragedy wanders still further from its 
aim—the representation of the passions and conduct of 
mankind. Of late the world has been forced to accept a 
mezzotermine, the Tragedie Bourgevise. Kings, heroes, 
and heroines cou'd not be persuaded to lower their style. 
Their etiquette wou'd not allow them to be natural. We 
were forced to descend amongst ourselves, and seek 
nature where it grovelled yet. Iam sensible that our 
language has not the charming and facile grace of the 
French for conversation. In dialogue (I do not mean 
theatric) we have never succeeded. Lord Shaftsbury 
meant to attain the majesty of Plato, missed his way, 
and found himself in the clouds. Yet, what is impossible 
to genius? The Man of Mode, The Careless Husband, 
and Vanbrugh, have shown that our tongue can utter 
the genteelest language. Jane Shore is a perfect tragedy, 
both in conduct and language, tho’ not a capital one. 
There are parts of Oronooko and The Fatal Marriage, 
worthy a disciple of Shakespeare. It wou'd look like 











flattery to name Braganza; which I own, tho’ I have | 


again examined it very carefully, I prefer to The Law of 
Lombardy. Yet, if not quite content with the latter, 
you may depend upon it I shall not let my objections be 
known. Mr. Garrick does not know them, to whom I 
have returned your play. My observations were those 
of a sincere friend. Were I insolent enough to think my 


sentiments a standard, I hope I am honest enough to | 


conceal them but the more carefully. I have ever to 
my little power made the interests of your fame my own, 
I ventured my credit with vou rather than act a base 
part, and anplaud when I was not satisfied. You have 
accepted my duty like a man; and I shall willingly give 
up my judgment as a critic, if you are convinced that I 
am, sir, 
“ Your sincere friend, 

“ Hor. WALPOLE.” 


“THE MONTHS,” BY LEIGH HUNT. 


My copy of this elegant little volume formerly 
belonged to Caroline Bowles, and has her autograph 
on the title. A few pencilled marginalia by this 
graceful writer, who, f need not remind the reader, 


afterwards became the wife of the poet Southey, 
may not be thought uninteresting. The old charge 
against the school of which Leigh Hunt was the 


| health. 


Coryphewus is not here forgotten: at the very 
commencement the fair critic has written :— 

“A beautiful little work, tho’ the Author sometimes 
betrays the cloven foot of cockneyism.” 

The’ same imputation —“ cockney taste ”—our 
author brings upon himself, by venturing (page 17) 
to call attention to the perfection to which the 
manufacture of artificial flowers was brought, and 
to suggest — 

“That they may be put in pots and glasses like real 
ones, or hung up in wreaths and crowns over pictures, 
doorways, or the middle of a pier, where they form at 
once a summer picture of their own, a memorial of clas- 
sical times, and a beautiful contrast to the squareness of 
the compartment.” 

In his description of the Flora of March, Leigh 
Hunt enumerates the flowers which then put on 
their glory :— 

“ The crown-imperial, the dogs-tooth violet, fritillaries, 
the hyacinth, narcissus (bending its face like its name- 
sake), pilewort, scarlet ranunculus, great snowdrop, 
tulips (which turned even the Dutch to enthusiasts), and 
violets, proverbial for their odour, which were perhaps 
the favorite flowers of Shakspeare.” 

Upon this passage Miss Bowles remarks :— 

“He writes from old gardening books, which give the 
flowers in season so much earlier than we ever see them 
now, that it is impossible not to infer that the seasons 
have retrograded with us.” 

In April, Hunt tells us, “the nightingale is 
recognised towards evening, keeping up his inex- 
haustible song,”—to which the commentator adds, 
“and all day often.” 

In May, our author is again too early; his fair 
critic will not give him the /ychnideas before 
“autumn,” and the jessamine or jasmin “ never 
till much later”; adding— 

“He knows no more of a flower-garden than what he 
has acquired from nursing up half a dozen flower-pots in 
a London balcony.” 

I conclude my excerpts with an antiquarian 
note on the word ‘‘ Wassail-bowl,” page 130 :— 

“ Wassail = wes-heil (Saxon), Health be to you. Geof- 
frey of Monmouth says Rowena, the daughter of Hen- 
gist, presented the cup, with these words, to Vortigern, 
who answered (as instructed), ‘ Drinc heil,’ Drink the 
Rowena drank, upon which Vortigern took 
the cup and pledged her. Hence the term and custom.” 

Wit1aM Bates. 

Birmingham, 


PLANTS CONNECTED WITH ST. JOHN’S 
DAY. 


In Germany (I am alluding to the northern 
parts, where, as elsewhere in the north of almost 
any country, superstitious and hereditary customs, 
often mixed up with a good deal of poetic con- 
ception, keep their ground the longest) it is the 


' custom of the Freemasons to wear three roses—a@ 


white, a pink, and a dark red one—on their great 
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patron’s anniversary of sad remembrance. I un- 
derstand that they denote innocence (white), 
purity of heart (pink), remembrance of death 
(dark red). They are almost always tied toge- 
ther with a sky-blue silk ribbon, the emblem of 
constancy and faithfulness. I have also heard 
that roses have been taken to the graves of Free- 
masons on St. John’s Day. 

Currants (Ribes, L.) are called Johannisbeeren 
(St. John’s berries) in German, most probably on 
account of their berries being ripe about this time 
of the year. And I cannot help but mention here 
that the black currant, that delicious specific for 
colds, and that still more delicious ingredient of 
black-currant gin (the cordial of all the good Mrs. 
Primroses in the North of England), is almost if 
not totally unknown in Germany. I have heard 
some ladies—more acute observers than the strong | 
sex—who had seen both the shrub and the fruit, 
speak of them almost in the same terms as dear 
old Gerarde mentions the black currant. Being 
unfortunately, and to my great dismay, but the 
possessor of many extracts and transcriptions from 
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that most delightful of all “‘ Herballes” and not 
of a copy itself, I am not able to state the exact 
words of that dear old friend of mine; but I think 
he mentions the “naughty savororsmelle ” exhaled | 
by the young branches and leaves of this shrub, 
and advises to plant it out of the reach of one’s 
nose. 

The plant most particularly connected with St. | 
John’s Day is the St. John’s wort (Hypericum, L.), | 
in German Johanniskraut, now no longer “fashion- 
able” as a household medicine, but in former 
times, the “good old time” of witchcraft and | 
stocks, used with many superstitious forms and 
usages. Old women (that respectable genus), says 
Tabernzemontanus — 

“ Die alte Weiber sagen, dass diss Kraut cut sey fiir 
Gespenst, wenn man es bey sich triigt, daher es auch 
Fuga Demonum soll genennt werden.”—Tabernemontani | 
Kréiuterbuch, ed. Casparum Bauhinum, 1625, ii, 539. 

“Old women say that this herb is good against ghosts, 
if people carry it about them, on which account it is said 
to be called Fuga Daemonum,” 

It seems to have been used much for wounds, 
internal bleeding, “ pleuritis,” to fume women | 
in labour, &c. &e. It is, however, I understand, | 
not the Herbe Saint-Jean of the French, theirs 
being the common wormwood (Artemisia vulga- 
ris, L.) Either an old poet or an old saying—so 
often identical—has— . 

“ Herbe Saint-Jean, tu portes bonne encontre.” 
The children’s heads in the North of France used 
to be encircled with wreaths of this Herbe Saint- 
Jean on St. John’s Eve, to keep the witches off — 
“ All good come running in, all ill keep out.” * 

In the northern parts of Germany it is still cus- 

tomary for children, poor people, and old women | 


* Middleton. 





| 
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(the latter most ee engaged in and at- 
tached to such kind of trade) to carry large 
basketsful of camomile (Matricaria chamomiila, 
L.) and elder-flowers (Sambucus nigra, L.) round 
for sale at this time of the year. Both are tied 
up in bundles for drying, purported to be gathered 
either on St. John’s Eve or St. John’s Day, which 
constitutes their great efficacy as a remedy. Old 
women will extol the value of such Johannis- 
kamillen and Johannishollunder; and many a good 
housewife in the country will be afraid of the 
“evil-eye” that these weird sisters may be pos- 
sessed of, and will buy a stock of them to be laid 
by in case of illness. Johanniskamillen (St. John’s 
camomiles) are considered the thing when wanted 
during the time of childbirth. Most probably 
some good old herbalist (and dear old creatures 
they must have been some two or three centuries 
ago, for there is still an air of quaintness, of 
gentle, soft placidness around their brethren of 
the present day even) thought it just the fit time 
for these flowers and herbs to be cut for medi- 
cinal purposes, and superstition took hold of the 
day to attach a peculiar meaning to such Herbes 
Saint-Jean. 

The elder, a sacred flower with the Vandals 
(Wenden, vide Nugent's History of Vandalia, 
3 vols. London, 1766-73), is still held in great 
and just repute in the northern peasant’s house- 
hold medicine. Elder-flower tea, not too strong 
and without sugar, is used as an excellent remedy 
in colds; foot-baths of (dried) elder-flowers will 
do wonders in colds in the head; ajam of the 
berries, of a somewhat sickly taste though, for 
cookery purposes ; the bark of the tender branches 
boiled in milk furnishes excellent mollifying poul- 
tices. Elder-berry wine, of that most excellent 
quality (don’t grudge the brandy in it, ye good 
furmers’ wives!) as “ set on” in country homes of 
dear old England, is scarcely known across the 
Channel. I1 have been told, too, that elder- 
flower water was a wash much used by our great- 
grandmothers, just as it is at the present time, 
superseding the equally cooling rose-water, as 


| elder-flower wine, if properly prepared, can only 


be superseded by the genuine muscadine wines. 
HerMaAnn KINDT. 
Germany. 


“*HAD’ AND *‘WOULD’.” 
In a recent number of Ali the Year Round, 


| which has just come under my notice, there is an 
| article entitled “‘Had’ and ‘ Would,’’ 


which 
treats of the substitution of the former word for the 
latter in such expressions as “I had rather,” “ I 
had as lief,’ &c. The writer of that article re- 
gards the transposition as a defect in the language, 


| and among several instances of its use which he 
| quotes is the celebrated one from Hamlet : — 
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“ If you mouth it, as some of your players do, I had as Now, infidels, I have ye on the hip! Avaunt, 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines.” e reckless innovators! Hide your diminished 
Of this quotation he says : — eads, ye purists! If St. John be for us, who 
“This last unfortunate expression seems to be the | can be against us? J.R. 


fount and origin of what must be considered a perversion 
of the word Aad from its true meaning, and which has 
since spread into literature, and — — — 
sions made after its own image. It is a pity tha ake- ° " °° 4 ° ° = 
qqere did not correct his guostehente Tor if such had published of the origin of this saying in Franee, 
been his practice, we should have known to which of the | The following may be relied upon as the correct 
two words he lent his great example in this instance.” one. I was an eye-witness of the circumstance :— 
In 1848, after the declaration of the Republic 
in France, it became the fashion for the National 
Guards of the larger towns to invite detachments 
of those of Paris to visit and “ fraternise ” with 
them, for the purpose of fellowship and union 
against the common enemies, the socialists and 
the reactionary parties (imperialist and royal). 
| The National Guards of Paris were thus invited 
by those of Havre. At the close of the féte a 
train awaited the Parisians at the Havre station, 
« I had rather live, wherein most were seated, the departure being 
With cheese and garlic, in a windmill,” &c. delayed to fill the carriages. Just at this period 
a Parisian National Guard, who had been sepa- 

rated from his friend, ran along the carriages shout- 
ing into each as he passed it—‘t Ohé! Lambert! 
Es-tu 14?” The persistence of his endeavours 
raised a general laugh, and for some time the cry 


“Ont! Lampert! ’—Many versions have been 


This seems to imply that the case quoted is the 
only one in which Shakespere makes use of the 
word had for would—a supposition which is quite 
incorrect: the fact being, that it is of very fre- 
quent occurrence in Shakespeare’s works. I can 
quote some half-dozen instances from memory, 
e. g. somewhere in the First Part of King 
Henry IV.:— 

* T had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.” 


“ T had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d,” &c. 
Again, in Julius Cesar: — 
“TI had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman,” 


Again, in Much Ado about Nothing: — became popular in the streets, and then “died 
or 
“TI had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a | out ” to be revived a vear or two ago after being 
man swear he loves me.” J ’ is) =) 
peachy : | forgotten for many years. Jas. CoupEr. 


And again, in Merry Wives of Windsor: — ; 
“Thad rather than forty shillings, I had my book of | “ Joy oF TEaRs,” Etc.—In the fifth portion of 
songs and sonnets here.” | the Corser collection of rare books lately under 
Nor is it correct to regard Shakespere as the | the hammer of Messrs, Sotheby & Hodge, I find 
“head and fount” of this veteran idiom. It is | this:— 
as old as Chaucer, e. g. — __ “Joy of Tears; or, Cordials of Comfort springing up 
eae oats Sone Saleem, tious licesee and privilsdge of Ged Almightie, King of 


For elles had I dwelt with Theseus, - 

Yfettered ony Bee apa an Heaven and Earth, the penult day of July, Anno Dom. 

Then had I been in bliss and on ie woe.” 1635. In Verse, 12mo, unique. Unknown to ali Biblio- 
The Knight’s Tale. | S*4phers, and probably printed at Edinburgh.” 


As this little curiosity of fourteen pages was 


Here is an instance of its use from one of Hugh | 
sold for the large sum of fourteen pounds, and 


Latimer’s sermons. Speaking of the nativity of 
Christ being revealed to the shepherds, he says :— apparently passed through the hands of many 
“ Now if these shepheardes hadde bene . . . . drinking | knowing ones in the sale-room as the work of an 
in y* alehouse all night, as some of our servaunts do | unknown author, it may be worth while recording 
now a dayes, surely the Aungell had not appeared vnto | in “ N. & Q.” that it is an anonymous publication 
them to have tolde them this great ioy and good tidinges.” | of Sir William Moore or Muir of Rowallane. The 
No, sir, this idiom is too old and too universal | burning bush upon its title indicates reference to 
to be done away with now. And antiquity is not | the troubles of the kirk, then drifting into that 
its only raison détre, but mark its terse senten- | militant state which three years after culminated 
tiousness! Just fancy, instead of saying “ You | in its commitment to the Covenant; and The Joy 
had better,” being compelled to say “it would be | of Tears may be Sir William’s foreshadowing of 
better that you,” or “It would be better for you to,” | the fruits likely to accrue therefrom. 
or “It would be better if you were to,” &c. &c. My authority is The Historie and Descent of 
And now at this moment a glorious addition to | the /Touse of Rowallane, where the editor, the 
my list of authorities enters my mind, being no | Rev. W. Muir, says, speaking of Sir William, “ His 
less a personage than St. John! Yes, sir, Scrip- | MS. poetry is considerable: Among the larger 
tural authority for this venerable soleciam! Look | pieces is a translation of some books of Virgil, 
ou—* Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother | a religious poem which he calls The Joy of Tears, 
ad not died.” and another, The Challenge and Reply” —all of 
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which he announces in 1825 as preparing for pub- 
lication, but which, I think, never appeared. 


a U 


Woopxrrk Rretster.—I send you a curious | 
entry found at the foot of a page in one of the | 


old registers of Woodkirk, near Wakefield, bear- 
ing date 1662-3: — 

“ All these hitherto I founde confusedly registrede by 
Isaac Sergeante, sworne Register in diebus Oliver de- 
functi tyranni, and have digested them into this methode. 

“Sam Cooper.” 

The spelling I have given, I think, faithfully 

J. M. Taytor. 

Tue Bre Wett.—In the middle of this village 
is a fine perennial spring called the Bye (‘‘town” 
or “ village’) Well, and it is said that whoever 
drinks of it never wishes to leave the place. 

re eo A 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 

“My Respects to Yov.”—In the Yorkshire 
dales the country people, instead of saying “ Your 
health, sir!” make use of the above phrase. I 
suspect that the former is a very old one. Some 
years ago I knew an “old English gentleman,” 
of an ancient family, who invariably used the 
form at his hospitable board. He also always 
took “a dish of tea.” He had many other such 
peculiarities, STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Notes ON FLY -LEAVES.,— 
“ Non vox sed votum, non musica chordula sed cor, 
Non clamans sed amans, psallit in aure Dei.” 
“ ’Tis not the voice but vow, 
Sound heart, not sounding string, 
True zeal, not outward show, 
That in God's ear doth ring.” 
Not a bad motto for a school-book : — 
“ Terar dum prosim.” 


E. H. A. 


“ Broizerep,” “ Fossickrne,” anp “ Ducx- 
SHOVING.’’—Three words to be added to the next 
edition of the Vulgar Dictionary. The first is 
used in the sense of ‘done up” or “cleaned out” 
by Dick Dashall, in Morton’s comedy of The Way 
to Get Married (see the copy in Inchbald’s British 
Theatre, vol. xxvi.) The second werd is used 
by our goldminers to express searching about for 
scattered alluvial gold on the surface. It may 
possibly be a popular corruption of the word sur- 


facing, which is also used in the same sense. The 


third word is the term used by our Melbourne 
cabmen to express the unprofessional trick of 
breaking the rank, in order to push past the cab- 
man on the stand for the purpose of picking up a 
stray passenger or so, D, Brat. 

Melbourne. | 

Tae Wersn Name or Horzi.—The Welsh 
name of Hull is Caerffynidwydd, which may be 
translated the “town of fir-trees.” This name 
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would seem to allude to the forest which at one 
| time covered the banks of the Humber and ad- 
jacent country eastward of the town. 
J. A. Harris. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 
“ The Italians say that he who offends never for- 
| gives.”"— The Menagiana, 

‘Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong.” 
Dryden. 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

OrrictaL W1t.—Forty or fifty years ago a per- 
son connected with one of the executive depart- 
ments at Washington City wrote to the postmaster 
at Mobile, Alabama, inquiring how far the river 
Tombigby ran up into the State of Alabama. The 
postmaster replied, ‘ The river Tombigby does not 
run up atallin the State of Alabama. All the 
rivers in Alabama run down.” The next mail 
which left Washington City after the receipt of 
this reply carried an appointment of some one else 
as postmaster at Mobile. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

“Prers Provenman.” —In Piers Ploughman 
the word diapenidion is represented by Mr. Craik 
as still “unknown ” in the passage — 

“May no sugar nor sweet thing 
Assuage my swelling! 
Ne no chapenidion 
Drive it fro miné heart! 


This word, I consider, should be written diapini- 
dion, evidently an invented term to represent “a 
little drinking match,” from diarivw, used by He- 
rodotus (v. 18, ix. 16), Plato (Rep. iv. 1, 420 8), 
and by Hedylus (in Athenzus, xi. 71); together 
with the diminutive termination -id:ov, as in yhdi:0v, 
Sixidiov, oinidiov, vnoldiov, xuvidsov, capxidiov, Boldiov, 
xeipldiov, Swxparidiov, &c. There is no classical 
authority for the compound word. As a parallel 
to this formation Shelley uses the word epipsy- 
chidion, from éruyixw, to cool. Drayton’s Nymph- 
idia is an original Greek compound of the same 
class of diminutives. See Matthie, Gr. Gr., 
102. T. J. Buckton. 


Queries. 

ARMS AND Baber WANTED.—I have lately seen 
the arms of Courtenay, now Earl of Devon, im- 
paled with quarterly 1 & 4, sable, a fess fusilly 
ermine, 2 & 3, azure, a chevron between three 
chaplets (? crescents or annulets) or. Date 1744, 
Whose coat is this ? 

Is a horse in front of a hurst of trees one of the 
badges of the Courtenays? if not, to what family 
does it belong ? G. W. M. 

Baptism.—In the novel of East Lynne, chap. 
xliv., the following dialogue occurs :— 
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“It is not christened,” said Lady Isabel. 
“Only baptised, We should have had it christened 


before now, but for William's death.” 
What difference is supposed, in England, to 
exist between baptism and christening? In this 


country the words are considered synonymous, 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, 

Brocrapny. — Wanted information on (1) 
“ Maister Edward Cope of Edon ” ; (2) the “ Wor- 
shipfull John Stafford of Bletherwicke Esqier, 
to whom Humfrey Gifford addresses “ I tpistles 
Dedicatory” in his priceless Posie of Gilloflowers 
(1580.) I put the “ Posie” to press speedily as 
one of my Fuller Worthies’ Miscellanies, and 
regret that thus far I am without biographic val 
materials on Gifford. The most seeming-trivial 
notices will be acceptable. Where were Edon 
and Blethewicke above? Gifford was “ in the 
service” of Cope. A. B, Grosakt. 

St. George's, Blackburn. 


Witiram Covcne, Roman Catholic priest, was 
born at Tolfrey, Feb. 5, 1732, and died at Liége 
Feb. 23, 1753. Father Ralph Hoskins is said to 
have written his life under the following title :— 
De Vita Virtutibusque Gultelmi Cou he. Where is 
a copy of this book to be found ? 
Geo. C. Boasr. 

CuTHBeRT oF CasTLEnILL.—lIs there any legal 
evidence that the Colberts of France are de- 
scended from the ancient family of Cuthbert of 
Castlehill, in the county of Inverness? In the 
British Magazine, or London and Edinburgh Intel- 
ligencer for 1748, there is the following 
entry in the month of January: “George Cuth- 
bert of Castlehill, from whose family the Cuth- 
berts in France are descended.” 

An entry of the date of 1748 in a magazine 
which appears to have been respectably con- 
ducted is assuredly more important than the specu- 
lations of pedigree manufacturers of the present 


date, and may be entitled to some aes 4 
. M. 


Svo, 


] 
| 





| the I 


and Welsh counties, and of England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, and on which plate the arms of Corn- 

wall consist of two shields with nine castles. 
Joun THomas Brienut, F.S.A, 


Freeno.upers In 1561.—The fifth volume of 
szansdowne MSS. in the British Museum con- 


| tains lists of freeholders for various counties taken 


| in or about 1561. 


Was JAMES, SEVENTH EArt oF sae 


A Dvuxe?—In a MS. History of the Isle of Man, 
written about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and referred to by the Rev. Canon Raines 
in his elaborate Memoirs of the Earl, the writer 
observes :— 

“The earl, as I was informed, was by patent, by our 
King Charles the Second, created duke; but the patent in 
the broyl at Worcester, anno 1651, miscarried, and we 
since hear no more of it.” 

What was the foundation of this statement, and 
is there any record of the fact ? M. P. 


For what purpose were they 
drawn up? Are they complete catalogues of the 
liberi tenentes, or only a few names set down for 
each hundred as a guide to the government of the 
day in appointing justices of peace and commis- 
sioners of drainage, Xc. ANon. 


GENTLEMAN JERRY.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to who was “ Gentle- 
man Jerry?” He lived in and about the neigh- 
bourhood of Norwich, county Norfolk, from 1830 
to 1837. His visible means of livelihood appeared 
to be in selling laces, bodkins, and needles. He 
was a young man dressed in rags and tatters and 
very dirty when hawking; but he appeared on 
various occasions as a perfect gentleman, both as 
regards ability and dress. It was currently ru- 
moured at the time that he was a young noble- 
man who had made a wager to hawk in a ragged 
state for seven years. It was also believed that 
he was on very intimate terms with several aris- 
tocratical families in the neighbourhood. 

J. PERRY. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Henprik GrRaauwnHart.—A Dutch engraver, 
and author of two curious little books of religipus 
and moral emblems. The first bears date Am- 
sterdam, 1704; the second, the same place, 1725. 
Where to find any particulars of Graauwhart ? 

D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

Hymn Tunes.—A correspondent of the Sunday 
Times, May, 1870, referring to the dispute about 
performing secular music in the parks on Sundays, 
states that many hymns presently in use were sung 
to tunes composed for secular melodies, and gives 
as one instance the famous Advent hymn begin- 
ning “Lo! he comes with clouds descending.” 
“ This,” the writer says — 

“ Was composed as a hornpipe for a Miss Catline, who 


| danced in a pantomime called Harlequin Tom Thumb, 
and played at Covent Garden (long before it was the 


History or Enetanp Ittvstratep.—I shall | 


be obliged for the title of a history of England in 


which there is a plate of the arms of the English | 


R. I. O. many years ago.) To be told this would shock 
the nerves of many a steady-going churchman while he 
listens to the beautiful hymn as it rolls forth from the 
organ in slow common time.” 

This curious piece of information is signed 
E. Willis Fletcher, Islington, April 28, 1870. 

By “ Miss Catline ” probably Miss Catley was 
meant. There is no notice of any pantomime 
called Tom Thumb mentioned in the Biographia ; 
and although Miss Catley was a charming singer, 
and was celebrated for her appearance in Dr. 
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Arne’s ‘delightful opera of Comus, I was certainly 
surprised by finding her brought forward as a 
dancer. Is there any truth at all in this curious 
statement ? J. M. 


KIRKPATRICK CHURCH IN CLOSEBURN.—ANGLO- 
Scotus, whom, as well as Esrrpare, I have to 
thank for so readily placing his vast stores of 
antiquarian lore at my service, states (4 S. vi. 
53) that “ Roger de Kyrkepatric ” is witness to a 
charter somewhere about 1141, and therefore in 
the reign of David I., in which five churches in 
Annandale, including Kirkpatrick, were granted to 
the canons of Gyseburne. It was my intention 
some time ago to have inquired whether it was 
known at what period Kirkpatrick Chapel in 
Closeburn was dedicated to St. Patrick (born 
,.p. 373), and I now ask whether any trace of its 
early history has come across any of your readers? 
The chapel in Closeburn, I do not doubt, was the 
original chapel in Dumfriesshire, giving name to 
the historical family, and therefore never having 
an agnomen to it. We have Kirkpatrick-Fleming 
and Kirkpatrick-Juxta, in Annandale, and there- 
fore the chapels referred to by ANGLO-ScoTus 
may be one of these. Is ANe@Lo-Scotus able to 
determine this point? We have also Kirkpatrick- 
Durham in the Stewartry. 
churchyard in Closeburn no longer exist, but their 
site is well known on the declivity of a hill known 
as Kirkpatrick Hill, and giving name at its foot to 
a small clachan farm toun. Il would ask at the 
same time whether anything is known of Croll 
or Crole Chapel, also in Closeburn, which is 
within a few hundred yards of the old Castle? 
The name is the only reminiscence of its existence, 
but a few years ago a large collection of coins 
(David II. and Edward III.), of which the best 
are now in the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, 
was found at the spot. 
had a firm hold of the best lands in Closeburn. 
Even the Knights Templars had a footing in the 
parish. Is anything known of their possessions 
in Closeburn, and to whom they were gifted when 
they were suppressed A.D. 1312, at the time that 
Robert Bruce was contending for the kingdom ? 

CravrurD Tarr RamMaGe. 


Cuartes Lamp.—Did he write any of the 
stories in Drs. Leicester’s School, the greater part 
of which was written by his sister Mary? If so, 
which of the stories are by him ? UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


LycantHropy.—There was printed at Louvaine 
in 1596 a 

“Dialogue de la Lycanthropie, ou Transformation 
d’'Hommes en Loups, vulgairement dit Loups-garous, et 
si celle se peut faire. Auquel en discourant est traicté 
de la maniére de se contregarder des enchantemens et 
soreelleries, ensemble de plusieurs abus et superstitions 
lesquelles se commettent en ce temps. Par F. Claude 


| Prieur, natif de Laval au Mayne et religieux de l’ordre 
des freres mineurs de l’observance.” 

The only other copy of this strange book which 
| came under my notice was in the library of the late 
| C. It. Sharpe, Esq., the friend of Scott. It realised 

when his curious collection was brought to the 
hammer the large sum of seven guineas, and was 
purchased, it was asserted, by Lady John Scott. 

The copy before me is in the original old 

morocco binding. On one side stamped in gilt 
letters is ‘‘ F. Gaudentius, Saybanti’’; on the other 
“ Veronensis, 1596.” It isdedicated tothe“ Pasteur, 
Baillif, Eschevins et Magistrat de Wavre,” with a 
coloured engraving of the arms of the town pre- 
fixed. There are four commendatory verses, of 
which three are in Latin and one in French. Is 
there any account of the author to be found, or is 
anything known of its original possessor, F, Lau- 
rentius Saybanti of Verona? It is not alluded to, 
I understand, in the prefatory remarks in Lord 
Cawdor’s private publication for the Roxburghe 
Club of the old romance of William and the 
Werwolf, London, 1832. J. M. 


Nova-Scotra GARDENS.—In the notice of Miss 


| Angela Georgiana Burdett Coutts (vide Men of 


The church and | 


The ecclesiastics of old | 


the Time, London, 1868, 8vo, p. 207), in speaking 
of Spitalfields, this passage occurs :— : 

“ One of the black spots of London, in that neighbour- 
hood once known to and dreaded by the police as Nova- 
Scotia Gardens, was bought by Miss Coutts, and upon 
that large area of squalor and refuse she erected the 
magnificent model dwellings called Columbia Square.” 

Is the origin of this strange name for a part of 
London known, which was changed to that of 
Columbia Square lately ? And also the original 
date of this appellation of Nova-Scotia Gardens, 
if known, will much oblige. Wed 

“ ReEFoRM, RETRENCHMENT, PEAcE.”—Will you 
kindly inform me by whom and on what occasion 
these words were first used as a party cry? The 
author of Ambitious Dream (entitled “a poem,” 
but more properly, I think, what a reviewer calls 
a politico-social essay done into marvellously facile 
rhyme) refers them to the date of the first Reform 
Bill in 1832. I havea dim recollection of hearing 
them attributed to the late Earl Grey in a con- 
ference with William 1V., but cannot lay my hand 
on a printed authority, and should be glad of a 
reference. OLIM. 

Scotcn HERALDRY.— Wanted, the arms of Reid 
of Aikenhead, Clackmannan, of which family was 
Robert Bishop of Orkney; Schanwell; Clerk of 
Balbirnie, co. Fife; Arnot of Balbarton; John- 
ston of Elphinstone; Dundas of Fingask; Dunbar 
of Quhittinghame. Epmunp M. Borie. 


Sermons or St. Curysostom.—I have recently 
seen, in this city, a small folio volume, of 198 
pages, containing twenty-five sermons of St. Chry- 
sostom. Only the leaves are numbered, and the 
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capital letters at the beginning of P ragraphs are 
red, apparently done with a brush. The title- 
page is missing, but on the inside of one of the 
covers a manuscript note states that it was printed 
“ Rome in 8. Eusebii monasterio circa 1470.” 

Can any information be now obtained respecting 
the monastery of St. Eusebius at Rome, and what 
was the date of the book? A completer copy may 
contain the title-page.* UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Coronet ARCHIBALD STRACHAN.—I am anxious 
to discover the date and place of death of the well- 
known Colonel Archibald Strachan, who defeated 
Montrose at Corbiesdale in 1651, and Lambert at 
Musselburg the same year. After receiving the 
thanks of the Scottish Parliament for his services, 
he soon after joined Cromwell, and was excom- 
municated by his countrymen in consequence. 
Carlyle (Life and Letters of Cromwell) states that 
he died soon afterwards; but beyond some stray 
allusions to “ umquhile Colonell Archbald Straqu- 
hane” in the Acts of the Scotch Parliament, I 
have not succeeded in discovering any account of 
his death. Is there any portrait of Strachan in 
existence ? F. M.S. 

Witt’s Correr Hovse.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me at what date Will's coffee 
house in Covent Garden was closed? A refer- 
ence to any authority on the subject will oblige. 

; P : S. W. T. 


Murries with Answers. 


Heartn Money: Svssrpy to Cnartes IT. — 
In turning over some old papers, I found two 
receipts: one for 16s. hearth duty for sixteen 
hearths at Winterslow, in Wilts, paid by Alex- 
ander Thisthvayte, date 1683; another for 101. 
paid by the same as a voluntary contribution to 
a fund formed for Charles IL, date 1661. Qu. 
When was the hearth duty abolished, and what 
the history of the subscription which seems to 
have been raised by Act of Parliament as a volun- 
tary (?) subscription ? Y. C. 

[Hearth money was established by the 13 and 14 
Charles II. cap. 10, whereby a hereditary revenue of 2s. 
for every hearth, in all houses paying the church and 
poor rates, was granted to the king. It was abolished at 
the Revolution by the 1 William and Mary, st. 1. c. 10. 
The subsidy referred to was granted by the 13 Charles II. 
cap. iv., entitled “ An Act for a Free and Voluntary Pre- 
sent to the King,”—which, however, contained this salu- 
tary proviso: “And be it hereby declared, that no com- 
mission or aids of this nature can be issued out or levied 








[* This volume of Sermons is described by Denis, 


Annalium Typographicorum Maittaire Supplementum, 
p. 538, and by Panzer, Annales Typographici, ii, 523.— 


Ep.] 








but by authority of Parliament, and that this Act, and 
the supply hereby granted, shall not be drawn into 
example for the time to come.” ] 


CaRDINAL Pote.—What is Dr. Hook’s autho- 
rity for the statement that— 

“ The place where was laid the body of the last of our 
primates ..... - who had any connection with Rome, 
is denoted. by these words: ‘ Depositum Cardinalis 
Poli?” 2 * 

I have been to his tomb, but could see no trace of 
any inscription whatever. 

t would be a graceful act on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury to place some 
slight inscription over the last Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose body rests within the walls of 
his own cathedral. At present Pole may almost 
be said to be unburied. The coffin seems to have 
been placed against the cathedral wall, and then 
built round the exposed sides and over the top. 
This brick or stone work has been coarsely plas- 
tered, perhaps since; but its condition now is, to 
say the least, discreditable. J. M. C, 

[Dean Hook’s authority for the inscription on the 
tomb of Cardinal Pole is Dart’s History of Canterbury, 
p- 171; Dunecombe’s Canterbury Cathedral, ed. 1783, 
p. 47; and “N. & Q.” 3'4 §, xii, 409.] 

Witcu Botrie.—During the recent alterations 
of a house in King Street, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
the workmen came upon an old witch bottle em- 
bedded about eighteen inches below the floor, 
and very near to the fire-place. It contained some 
water, about forty horse-nails, and twenty thorns. 
It is supposed to be upwards of two centuries 
old. Also some curious old carvings on stone 
and oak were discovered—probably of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Can any readers of “N. & Q.” 
favour me with an account of the meaning and 
use of this mystical bottle with its contents ? 

W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

[In “N. & Q.” 1% §. vi. 271, will be found a notice of 
another witch jug discovered at Saffron Walden em- 
bedded in the chalk. It is there stated that it was cus- 
tomary about the year 1610 to place under the entrance 
door a jug filled with horse-shoe nails, to prevent the 
entrance of witches. ] 

Catves’-Heap Rori.—What is the origin of 
the item “To calves’-head ” in the bills of the 
old “ battles ” of the Middle Temple ? 

Joun Hoptey. 

[In former times the chief cook of this renowned society 
gave every Easter Term a calves’-head breakfast to the 
whole fraternity, for which every gentleman paid at least 
one shilling. In the 11th year of James I. (1613) this 
breakfast was turned into a dinner, and appointed to be 
on the first and second Monday at every Easter Term. 
[* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, iii, 445 
New Series. } 
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The price per head was regularly fixed, and to be paid | the game was a problem composer of gigantic 


by the whole society, as well absent as present. 
sum thus collected, instead of belonging solely to the 
cooks, was divided among all the domestics of the house. 
Vide Herbert's Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chan- 


SD) 


cery, 8vo, 1804, p- 227. J 





Replies. 
THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
(4% S. v. 402, 509, 563; vi. 49.) 


Mr. Tomutnson, in his interesting article on 
the above, endeavours to prove the conceivable 
possibility of constructing a machine to play 
chess. He founds his argument (and is obliged 
to do so, in order to exclude the element of choice, 
which would, of course, be fatal to the machine 
theory) on the assumption that from the begin- 
ning of the game there exists only one series of 
dest moves on each side, which shall lead to the 
termination of the game (either a mate or draw, 
probably a draw) in a fewer number of moves 
than could be arrived at by any other mode of 
play. This assumption can be shown, I think, 
in all probability to be untrue; and if so, the 


machine idea, at least that of one machine, will 


necessarily become impossible. The question to 
be decided, and on which the whole argument 


hinges, is, whether there exists a set of best games, 
or only one best game. First, let us suppose there 
exists only one best game; and, I think, we shall 
easily arrive at an absurdity. This one best game 
will be the solution of a perfectly constructed or | 
faultless chess problem—the problem being in 
White to play and mate or draw (unknown which, 
but probably draw) in x (an unknown but fixed) | 
number of moves. Now every problem composer 
knows how extremely difficult it is to construct 
a position so as to exclude all mates but the one 
desired in the same number of moves, and this 
difficulty increases with the number of moves 
assigned to the mate, and the number of pieces 
employed. But if such difficulty be the case, 
where the composer has this one solution for his 
aim, with only the action of a few pieces to con- | 
sider during a limited number of moves (seldom 

exceeding tive), how can it be said with anything 

like probability, much less certainty, that the 

primitive position of the pieces at the commence- 

ment of the game is a faultless problem, when 

very likely the principal governing idea aimed at 

in constructing the position, and powers of the | 
pieces, was the imitation of an actual battle. The | 
equality of position and force on each will surely 
not warrant, in any way, the original assumption. 
The absurdity arrived at, then, is this, that grant- 
ing there is only one solution to the game of | 


| sarily and invariably true. 


The | powers—in fact, absolutely infallible—and that he 
| must himself have thoroughly understood the 


laws which must govern the proposed machine, 
and known the solution, but, out of kindness to 
the world, left it for successive ages gradually to 
determine. This is manifestly absurd, but seems 
& necessary consequence of the machine doctrine. 
If, however, it be absurd to say there is one best 
game, it follows from the finite nature of the 
game that there must exist a certain number of 
best games—all different, but limited to the same 
number of moves. This conclusion is also in har- 
mony with the analysis of the game as far as it 
is at present carried. 

The value of this discussion is, as Mr. ToMLIN- 
SON justly observes, to determine the general 
ruling principle which shall assist us to evolve the 
best move, or, as I have it, set of best moves, 
from the commencement throughout each set of 
As chess is purely mathematical, 
some such general law must before long be dis- 
covered (the idea of equations mentioned by Mr. 


best games. 


| Tomirnson had also occurred to me, but appeared 


too fanciful), and that enunciated by Mr. Tom- 
LINSON, viz. that the player who can first occupy 
or govern most of the board will win, appears 

und; but perhaps it points to a too diffusive 
action of the pieces; perhaps it would be more 





| correct to say, that the player who can first con- 


centrate most force against the weakest point of 
his enemy, generally the King, will win. I should 
like to know the opinion of other chess-players 


| on this and the main point in dispute. 


W. T. PIeRrce. 


Roehampton. 


Mr. ToMLINSON expresses an opinion (p. 49) 
that the construction of a chess-playing machine, 
however improbable, is not absolutely impossible. 
He rightly admits that this cannot be effected 
until chess becomes a science, in which all the 
best moves can be deduced from general laws or 
principles. The game, beautiful as it is, certainly 
has not yet attained such a stage. The so-called 
“laws” of chess are only rules or regulations 
adopted by players for convenience, but having 
no necessary fixity of character. So far I agree 
with Mr. Tomirnson; but I cannot quite admit 
the analogy he draws between a supposed chess- 
playing machine and the calculating or analytical 
machines of Babbage and Scheutz. These ingenious 
contrivances, and others by Colmar, Baranowski, 
Staffel, Slovinski, Roth, and other inventors, are 
(or were) intended to do work which depends on 
a few general and clearly-defined laws of numbers, 
ratios, quantities, magnitudes, and the like, neces- 
In chess, on the con- 
trary, the quantities and properties are purely 


chess, one must also admit that the inventor of | conventional, depending cn no natural laws, and 
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accepted only because players agree to accept 
them. 

Even if every chess-piece had a power definitely 
and uniformly limited, the difficulty would be 
almost insuperable; but no mechanism, I ap- 
prehend, could take into account the numer- 
ous divergences from uniformity observable in 
the game. The King, for instance, has certain 
powers of moving, but he must not exercise those 
powers if by so doing he would place himself in 
check. He may perform the manceuvre called 
“castling,” but not if by so doing he would pass 
over a docked square, nor if he has moved pre- 
viously. The Queen, Rook, Bishop, and Kmght 
have certain defined powers, each of its own kind, 
but must not exercise those powers in such a 





way as to expose the allied King to check. The | 


Rook, in assisting the King to “castle,” must 
not do so if he has already been moved ; and more- 
over the mode of castling is not alike in all 


countries. The Pawn moves straight forwards, but | 


when he captures he moves diagonally only. He 
generally moves one square only at a time, but at 
starting he may move either one or two squares ; 
he may, under certain exigencies of the game, be 
subjected to the peculiar assault of capture en pas- 
sant while making this preliminary moye of two 
squares. Lastly, he may demand exchange for a 
superior piece when he has reached the eighth 
square. Now it would be hopeless to expect 
wheels and axles, levers and springs, to grapple 
with these numerous disturbing forces. Even if 
a machine could play a game when the chess- 
pieces have uniform powers, each having its own 
defined range of regular moves, it assuredly could 
not do so when so many “ dislocations of con- 
tinuity ” are permitted. 

That there is at every stage of a game some 
one move which is better than all others, and 
which may be regarded as the move, is possible ; 
indeed players seem to feel instinctively that there 
must be such a preferential move. There are, 
however, no means either of proving or disproving 
the correctness of the opinion, nor shall we obtain 
such success until chess becomes a science of gene- 
ral principles. When Mr. Buckle, after his two 
or three hours’ consideration, made a particular 
move, he was not quite correct in saying that he 
knew it to be the right move. What he did know 
was that, after along search, he could not hit upon 
a better ; but he was unable to demonstrate from 
any general law or principle that there was no 
better move on the a In billiards the case 
is different; the game is so completely a compo- 
sition and resolution of forces, mass multiplied 
into velocity and direction, that the right stroke 
at the right time may be sought for on something 
like definite ground. 

If, as Mr. Tomirnson suggests, a draught-play- 
ing machine is possible, its construction would be 


an excellent preparative for the far more complex 
requirements of a machine for chess-play. By 
the way, who invented the machine adverted to 
for playing at noughts and crosses? Did it suc- 
ceed or fail? Has it been described in any pub- 
lished work ? G. D. 
CLAN GREGOR TARTAN. 
(4 S. vi. 27.) 

The scarlet and black check known by the 
name of the Rob Roy tartan is not the true and 
proper tartan of the clan Gregor. Consequently 
there has been a great blunder made in clothing 
with such a tartan the Macgregor represented ia 
the magnificent work published under the aus- 

ices of Her Majesty. Members of the clan who 
Seve taken an interest in this matter acquit the 
celebrated artist, Mr. K. Macleay, of all blame, 
believing that in so doing he only followed his 
instructions, There are, no doubt, several persons 
who assert that the Rob Roy is the clan tartan, 
and state that what has been generally considered 
the proper tartan of the clan is spurious, and was 
invented or designed by the late Sir Evan Mur- 
ray Macgregor to clothe his fifty retainers when 
George LV. visited Scotland in 1822. Although 
this is certainly rather a queer story, still it is 
quite possible and probable that Sir Evan designed 
a special tartan for his followers in particular, but 
not for the clan in general, as at the period ia 
question there were, according to Logan,* many 
spurious tartans brought out. If what is con- 
sidered the old tartan of the clan was designed 
by Sir Evan, it is somewhat strange that Logan, 
who had the valuable assistance of Captain Mac- 
kenzie of Gruinard, a very competent authority 
on tartans, should not have known or mentioned 
the fact in his work published only nine years 
after the king’s visit. Another reason given in 
support of the Rob Roy being the ancient tartan 
of the clan is, that it 1s a very simple combina- 
tion of colours, and was made before the inven- 
tive genius of the clan had arrived at maturity. 
Well, to say the least, this assertion implies that 
either the clan had a tartan long anterior to the 
other clans, or that the Macgregors were of a 
lower degree of intelligence than other clans. 
According to Logan’s book, to M‘Ian’s Costumes 
of the Clans of the Scottish Highlands, and to 
Smith of Mauchline’s work on the clan tartans, 
the clan Gregor tartan is quite different from 
the Rob Roy. Moreover, the dicta of first-class 
manufacturers and dealers in tartans who have 
been consulted is, that the Rob Roy is only 
fancy one, and has no claim to be considered the 
true and proper tartan of the clan. One of the 
first authorities on the subject of tartan has i 

* The Scottish Gael, &c., by James Logan, Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. London, 1831. 
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Inverness a piece of hard Macgregor clan tartan 
upwards of two hundred years old, which he says 
is quite genuine, and somewhat older than the 
tartan said to have been designed in 1822. The 
mistake of the tartan is unfortunately not the 
only thing that the Macgregors have to complain 
of in Mr. Macleay’s splendid work. In the ac- 
count of the clan, errors and blunders continually 
occur, and it appears to have been written more 
with a view of the laudation of a particular family 
than anything else. Regret has been generally 
expressed that the letterpress of such a historical 
work had not been confided to and corrected by 





yentlemen well known as being capable of giving | 


the public an impartial and authentic condensed 
history of each clan. Besides, it has been asked: 
Could not some better specimen of the clan 
Gregor have been found to sit to the artist Mr. 
K. Macleay ? ONE OF THE CLAN, 


CHAUCER QUERIES: No. I. “QUINIBLE,” 
(4" §, v. 223.) 


In collecting the loose numbers of “N. & Q.” | 


for the binder, I find a forgotten memorandum to 
answer the query upon Chaucer’s line in The 
Miller's Tale: — 

“ Ther-to he sang som tyme a lowde quynyble.” 

This word has been a crux to musician, as well 
as to commentator, from the quinible not having 
been one of the usual parts of descant. The word 
occurs in Chilston’s treatise on musical proportions 
(Lansdowne MS. 763, fifteenth century): — 

“ The same proportion that is betwene twoe smale 
numberis, the same is betwene doubles and treblis, and 
quatrebils and quiniblis, and so forth endlessly.” 

But the treatises on ancient harmony, called des- 
cant, stop at the third and fourth parts, the 
treble and quatreble. Lionel Power says: — 

“ Whoso wil syng mannerli or musikili, he may not 
lepe to the fvfteenth in no maner of discant, for it 
‘longith to no man’s voys.” 


Chaucer's use of the word guinible, may there- 
fore be paraphrased as at the extreme pitch of the 
voice, and neither “ mannerly nor musically.” 

One word upon Tyrwhitt’s note. He supposed 
Chaucer to refer to the musical instrument called 
the guinterna. But, in the first place, Chaucer 
speaks of singing and not of playing upon an instru- 
ment; and, in the second place, gunterna means 
a gittern, to which Chaucer would have given its 
English name, as he does elsewhere. Quinterna 
and guinterna are interchangeable names for it. 
In G. Draudius’s Bibliotheca Classica (ii. 1625) 
are “Guinterne pulsandz Modi,” and on the title 
of that division of the work, “‘ Selectissima Car- 
mina ludenda in Quinterna, cum Tripudiis,” ce. 
In Promptorium Parvulorum (p. 196), “ Quinterna, 
a gyterne.” 

Chaucer’s “ burdoun” 
descant : — 

“ This Sompnour bar to him a stif burdoun, 
Was never trompe of half so gret a soun,” 


was the fa burden of 


The fa burden sang note for note, as to time, 
with the plain song and below it. It was to 
sing sixths below, and in time with, the plain 
song (several sixths in succession), and occa- 
sionally to vary them by the octave below, or by 
unison with, the plain song. Such are the direc- 


| tions given in treatises on descant, to the re- 


Although he may not “leap” to it, yet Power | 


assigns the fifteenth, or double octave above the 
plain song, to the quatreble voice, as its highest 
range. 

In ancient descant the plain song was sung in 
long-drawn notes, while the higher voices sang 
two, three, or more notes to its one. The mean 
was the intermediate voice between the plain 
song or tenor (called “ tenor” from its holding on 
the notes, and not from its being a high voice 
part) and the treble. The mean began and ended 
afifth above the plainsong. The treble (¢. e. third 
voice) began and ended an octave above the plain 
song. The quatreble began and ended a twelfth 
above, and the quinible a fifteenth. So quatreble 
and quinible were respectively an octave higher 
than mean and treble. 





cent reading of which I am here indebted. 
Wx. CHAPPELL, 


HENRY MASERS DE LA TUDE’S ESCAPE FROM 
THE BASTILLE, 


(4 S. vi. 46.) 


If the name of Latude is not to be met with in 
the “ Répertoire de la Bastille,” possibly that of 
D’Aubrespy could there be found. I have a long 
autograph letter addressed to Louis XV., in the 
well-known close and neat handwriting of Henry 
Masers. It is signed: — 

“De votre Majesté le trés-humble et tres-fidéle et 
tres-obéissant serviteur et sujet Henry Masers d’Aubrespy, 
natif de Montagnac en Languedoc, prisonnier 4 la Bastille 
le 15 aoust 1762.” 

In a P.S. it is again signed Masers d’Aubrespy, 
not Latude, and yet it is by this latter name that 
he is known. I have a clever engraving, which 
was given me in 1840 by the late Col. Morin, 
who had so curious a collection of objects con- 
nected with the French Revolution. He owned 
the oil picture, as well as a copper-plate, on which 
you read, “ Henri Masers de la Tude, peint et 
gravé par Vestier, peintre de l’Académie” ; with a 
short description of his long incarceration and 
wonderful escape by means of the ladder which, by 
dint of ingenuity, patience, and perseverance, he 
managed to make. At Col. Morin’s I saw and 
handled this famous ladder; on which, in the 
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picture, Latude, in the uniform of Royal Engi- 
neers, is seen leaning, pointing to the Bastille, 
seen in the background being demolished. On the 
ladder is a label : — 

“ Paraphé par le St Chevalier Major de la Bastille, 
au-dessous de notre procés-verbal de l’ordre du Roi, de ce 
jour d’hui, vingt-huit février 1756. 

“ CHEVALIER DE ROCHEBRUNE.” 

In the letter before me Masers, who had been 
at Fontenoy, proposes to the king a new mode of 
breaking through the enemy’s lines. He says :— 


* Sire, je sai (sic) qu’il n’est point permis & vn homme | 
most part for English readers, surely one cannot 


de se vanter luy-méme, mais il y a certains cas ou i! doit 
se faire connoitre luy-méme par ce qu'il a fait; or j’ay 
donné plusieurs fois des preuves de mon esprit, la _pre- 
mitre fois c’est d’avoir échappé de la Tour de Vin- 
cennes, la seconde fois c’est d’avoir échappé de la 
Bastille,” etc. 

And he ends by saying: — 

“ Sire, souvenez-vous de la colonne du Duc de Cum- 
berlan, de la bataille de Fontenoy, il ne fallut pas moins 
que la présence de votre Majesté pour pouvoir le vaincre ; 
celle que voila a la méme force, moyennant un seul 
bataillon, I! me reste encore mon coup d’esprit, pour 
forcer vos soldats & vaincre ou & mourir, 

“* Masers p’AvuBREsPY.” 

He has unfortunately omitted to give us this 
last trait @esprit: it might have proved useful at 
the present moment. In a book containing por- 
traits of celebrated men, with short biographical 
notes, I read on that of Henri Masers : — 

* J’ai entendu de sa bouche méme le récit de ses aven- 
tures, et l'on a vu & Paris, & l’exposition des tableaux du 
Louvre, la fameuse échelle qui avoit favorisé son éva- 
sion des prisons de la Bastille.” 

In a small MS. relative to the once celebrated 
manufactory of Chr. Ph. Oberkampf at Jouy, near 
Versailles, I find the following note : — 

“ Latude (Hy Mazers de), né & Montagnac en Lancue- 
doc, en 1725. Enfermé sous Louis XV, & 24 ans, pour 
avoir donné de faux avis & M™ de Pompadour sur un 
prétendu complot formé contre sa vie. Cette supercherie 

unie par une longue et cruelle détention & Vincennes, & 

sicétre et & la Bastille pendant 35 ans, finit par son éva- 
sion au moyen d’une échelle en bois et corde qu'il avait 


faite lui-méme. Ce fut en 1784 que Latude s’échappa. | 


1 


Il publia des mémoires curieux et intéressans. I] a été | 
dans la maison de Monsieur Oberkampf & Jouy, oi | 


M * * * écrivit ses mémoires. Il mourut & Paris en 1805, 


Agé de 80 ans,” 
7. a. Ee 


LORD MACAULAY AND NAPOLEON, 
(4" 8. v. 531; vi. 59.) 

I am sorry I have so grieved your correspondent 
CLARRY’s soul by my note on Macaulay. Let me 
hasten to assure him that I have a very warm 
and sincere admiration for the great historian and 
brilliant essayist, to whose writings I owe a large 
intellectual debt. But I cannot therefore be 
blind to his faults, and surely no unprejudiced 
reader can deny that Macaulay has two great 


faults. In the first place he is most unfair, I may 
say unjust, towards any one against whom he 
conceives a dislike; and in the second, his love 
of “ sparkling antithesis and epigrammatic effect” 
(to quote my last letter on this subject), which he 
possesses in a greater degree than any writer with 
whom I am acquainted, frequently leads him to 
much exaggeration. CLARRY’s explanation of 
Napoleon’s being, according to Macaulay, scarcely 
five feet high, when he was in reality five feet 
and a half, is eminently unsatisfactory. As 
Macaulay was an English writer, writing for the 


be blamed for assuming that, when he says five 
feet, he means five English feet. Had he meant 
French feet, ought he not to have said so? But 
I do not believe he did mean French feet. Not- 
withstanding CLARRY’s ingenious defence, I still 
hold my former opinion that the passage, brilliant 
as it is, is one of Macaulay’s epigrammatic effects, 
of which any one well acquainted with the Essays 
could, Iam sure, point out several instances, [ 
will mention another; but here I do not speak 
quite so confidently, it only appears to me a great 
exaggeration. In his essay on Lord Byron, he 
states that the poet “ had a head which statuaries 
loved to copy, and a foot the deformity of which 
the beggars in the street mimicked.” Now I feel 
hardly any doubt that, on inquiry, this would be 
found to resolve itself into the fact that a beggar 
once insulted Byron on account of his lameness; 
but Macaulay, unable to resist so golden an oppor- 
tunity for a brilliant antithesis—handsome head, 
deformed foot—speaks as though it was quite a 
common occurrence for beggars to annoy Byron 
in the street by personal mockery. If Crary 
or any other correspondent can point out Macau- 
lay’s authority for this fact, I am, of course, quite 
open to conviction. Again, is not the well-known 
phrase, “ Every schoolboy knows,” although al- 
lowable enough in conversation, rather unworthy 
of a great writer? Yet Macaulay brings this 
same schoolboy (who is decidedly what Macaulay 
himself calls Sir Richard Blackmore, namely, a 
“portentous bore”) into court, I am afraid to 
say how many times. A clever and humorous 
writer in this month’s (July) Macmillan has even 
managed to write a biography of him, compiled 
from Macaulay's perpetual statements of what the 
schoolboy knows and reads. It may be safely 
affirmed that not one schoolboy in five hundred 
ever heard of half the subjects Macaulay says 
every schoolboy is acquainted with. 

I bave no desire to “fling” at Macaulay. I 
only point out a few flaws in his armour. As@ 
writer of English prose Macaulay is nuili secundus, 
and his delightful Essays are a vast storehouse of 
literary and political knowledge. 

JONATHAN BovucHIER. 
2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. — 
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DOG. 
(4" 8. vi. 46.) 

The word dog, in terms relating to the sea, and to 
trade and domestic purposes, has been sometimes 
used from a fancied resemblance to a dog’s head 
or to a doy’s fang. The old andirons formeriy 
had on the top the figure of a dog’s head. The 
term dog is applied to the short iron bar with a 
fang or with teeth at one end, used for a purchase. 
(Dogs, in the culinary style, the andirons, fire- 
dogs —Ash; dog, a toaster of wood or iron made in 


the form of a dog—North, Halliwell.) Jal ( Gloss. | 


Naut. Paris, 1848), speaking of the dogue d’amure 
(the holes in chess-trees), says :— 

“Le dogue d’amure a été supprimé. L’amure passe 
aujourd’hui dans une poulie aiguilletée contre le bord, sur 
le gaillard d’avant. Le trou dont nous venons de parler 
ivait A son orifice extérieur un masque de chien aboyant ; 
est de la qu’il avait pris le nom de dogue.” 


i 


See plates of frigates and other vessels in Dict 


TAubin (1702); L’ Art de bidtir des Vaisseau 
(Amsterd. 1719); and L’Hydrographie, par P 


Tournier. Dryden says “ dog” is sometimes used | 
for “male,” as dog-fox; dog-otter. Conf. also 
the provincial dog-bee, a drone or male bee ; and | 


Johnson says dog is applied to words den 
what is mean, degenerate, or worthless, as 
ose. Conf. also the provincial 
whipper, a church-beadle (North); dog-leech, ¢. e. 
og-doctor, dog-cheap, dog-Latin, dog’s 

the French Satire le chien, t 


ay } > YT . 
chien repas ; mener wie VE de chien. i query 








} 


Johnson’s example of “ dog-rose,” the ter 
| , whi 
have been so called for a different’ reason. 
(lib. vill. 65) says :— 





a translation of «uvdpodev { xuvdeBaror 








“A morsu vero (i. e. canis rabidi) unicum rem 
oraculo quodam nuper repertum, radix syly ‘ 
juz cynorrhodos appellatur.” | 








(See also lib. xxv. 6.) Besides the places men- 
tioned by your correspondent, there are Dog-den 
Moss, co. Berwick, and Dog-town in Fife. Dog 
Row is the name of a small street in the town of 
Renfrew, which is said to be on the site of an 
ancient kennel. The Statistical Account of Scotland 


says :— 


“The original name of this parish [ Westruther] was 
Wolfstruther. In the old glossaries struther is défined | 
to be a naked and swampy place, so that the parish ap- 
pears to have anciently been an extensive marsh, occupied 
by wild animals, especially wolves. As these animals 
disappeared, the first part of the original name fell 
gradually into disuse, and gave place to the prefix 
‘West,’ to distinguish this from another morass to the 
eastward, called East Anstruther, now Dogden Moss.” 

Geographical names compounded of dog may | 
sometimes be derived from a river name. Llan- 
dough or Llan-Déch, in Glamorgan, would seem 
to have the last part of its name from the river 
Dhaw (i. e. Taw, Tau), near which it is situated. 

R. S. CHarnock, 


In the rigid economy of word-invention, the 
terms cat, dog, horse, &c. have been compounded 
with other words chiefly in a sense of depre- 
ciation. This explains the name of the small 
cannons, of the dog-rose, dog-bolt, dog-cabbage, 
dog-Latin, &c. The word dog, as applied to the 
animal, is, I conceive, originally derived from 
the Sanscrit dach (= idx), to cut, to bite,* and 
in this sense it applies to the catch or clutch 
for machinery, the iron rod used by sawyers, 
and the andiron, also to the terms dogged, dog’s- 
ear (corner of a bookleaf turned down), dog- 
head (that which bites or holds the gun-flint), 
&c. The application of “dog ” to towns or places, 
as the Isle of Dogs, Canaries (= islands of dogs), 
is analogous to Buckton, near Bridlington (= 
goat town), Oxford, Kineton in Warwickshire 
(= kine or cows town), Cowbridge in Glamor- 
ganshire, Shipston (= sheep town), Puerto de 
Cavallos in North America (= port of horses), 


Craigengower in Ayrshire (mountain of goats), 


Craig-y-derin in Cardiganshire (= mountain of 
birds), Sierra Leone (= mountain of lions), &c.] 
T. J. Buckton. 


I have always supposed this word, when used 
in a technical sense, to indicate a tool employed 
to hold something, and to have been so called in 

] ; } f 4) } 9 4 ™ Tv 
allusion to the strength of the dog’s jaws. Thus 
the “ dog-head” mentioned by A. I. holds the 
flint between its jaws. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in French, where the ‘ cock,” as we call 
it, is rendered by chien, whose mdchoircs hold the 
flint. For further information on this subject see 
an article on “Scientific Nomenclature ” in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, November 1867, pp. 341, 

> > 
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356. h. B. I 











THorntTon as A Locat Name (4 5S. v. 467, 
521, 588.)—The Survey Booke of Norham, in men- 
tioning “ one tower in the towneship of Torne- 
ton,” clearly indicates the origin of some of the 
many Thorntons scattered over England. The 
original form was the Danish 7aarn (pronounced 
nearly like our participle ¢orn) meaning tower. 
Thornton, therefore, simply signifies Tower-ton. 
The Norman equivalent is Tourville: e. g. Acton 
Turville, in Gloucestershire. OvtTIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


* From this root came, according to Eichhoff and 
Kaltschmidt, the Greek dd«xa, Sdxvw, the Gothic tahia, 
German zacke, and English tack (small nail), as well as 
the German ticken, tuecken, stecken, stechen, stauchen, and 





stochern. From dachd, a cut, the Greek Onéis, and from 
dachan, ten, the Greek 5éxa, Latin decem, Gothic taihun, 
and Lithuanian deszimt. The last derivation implies that 
the number ten corresponded with our Custom-house tadly, 
from the French tailler, to cut, and with the Sanscrit 
meaning of dach. 
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Rretinenam Famity (4 S. iii. 507, 559.)— 
There was a family of this name a Rip- 
lingham, near Beverley in Yorkshire, about the 
year 1100, and a marriage with one of the female 
members is given in Wilson’s MS. pedigrees in 
the Leeds Library. Does Alice Riplingham be- 
long to that family; if so, what arms did they 
bear, and where can I see a pedigree of them ? 

James Rusby. 

34, Manor Road, Wickham Park, 8.E. 


Cettic Remarys at Apprneton, co. Kent | 


(4" S. vi. 5, 36, 60.)—Mr. Dunkin will find con- 
siderable information about this truly remarkable 
group in Wright's The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon. The cromlech at Addington, which I 
have seen, stands on the side of a low but very 
steep bank, the huge upright stones rising above 
the top of the bank. On the top of the bank, and 
close to the cromlech, is a circle of stones—all 
prostrate, but ranged in order. As I stood look- 
ing at it, a labourer about fifty years old came up, 
and told me: “ When I was a boy, some people 
come and grubbed (under the cromlech) and found 
a rare lot of bones.” The cromlech stands on 
Coldrum farm; and although in Addington, it is 
easier reached by passing through the village of 
Trotterscliffe (pronounced Trowsley). It is about 
four miles from Meopham, on the railway to 
Rochester. C. W. BARKLEY. 
S. Lvpovico pr Prsstaco (4 S. vi. 46.)—This 
saint was of course St. Louis [X., king of France, 
who, from the place of his baptism, often signed 
his letters “ Louis of Poissy.” Many churches 
were dedicated in his name, but what particular 
church is here alluded to I know not. The re- 
sponse in the Litany, “Ora pro ea,” occurs perhaps 
in the Litany for a soul departing or departed, in 
which cases it is common enough. F. C. H. 


Jvupatsm In Damascus: PALMYRA AND DAMAs- 


, 
your correspondent with the humility of a peti- 
tioner, and deserved a heggar’s dues; but | im- 


cus (4 8S. v. 525, 590; vi. 36.)—I approached | 


yugned no text, as besides its inspiration, which | 


is perhaps too high a subject for casual reference, 
I believe no narrative is so true and detailed of 
the manners and actions of the time. 

There is no harm in believing that the Jewish 
priesthood did not particularly wish the Chris- 
tians to be continually persecuted, either at Jeru- 
salem, where their power was weak, or at Damas- 


cus, where, even under the Roman government, it 


could not be strong, and probably did not exist 
at all. Butas the mission described in the Acts 
advanced towards Damascus, it might learn that 
Aretas, the Idumean chief and a great enemy 
of the Jews, had succeeded the Roman power; 
and some of those on the expedition who knew 
the country would not fail to comprehend the 
immediate hopelessness and danger to be incurred 


by the prosecution of their design. We have not 
the exact dates, even in months, of these occur- 
rences; but coincidences of a striking character 
often concur in fixing the destiny of great reli- 
gious or political agents, SALATHIEL, 


Tue Spurs or Ropert Bruce (4" S. v. 505, 
584, 609; vi. 55.)—From the description, these 
spurs must be of the type in vogue in Europe 
in the seventeenth century, and still largely 
| manufactured in Staffordshire for exportation 
to Mexico and Brazil. I do not believe that 
| a rowel of any kind was known in Scotland or 
England in the days of the Bruce, but that the 
prick spear was universally used. I am convinced 
that these supposed spurs of the Bruce are of the 
same family as those of Ripon, photograms of 
which I once sawin a shop in that town. Know- 
ing that the spurrier’s craft has been long extinct 
there, and believing the only memorial thereof to 
be the gigantic rowel set on the top of the obelisk 
in the market place, I yet walked into the shop to 
make inquiries, though I at once recognised the 
portrait as that of a pair of huge Mexican spurs, 
of modern workmanship. Still I was curious for 
information, thinking that perhaps these things 
had crept into some local museum, and had got 
accredited as remarkable specimens of the ancient 
staple of the place. The shopkeeper, however, 
very fairly told me that the originals were the 
property of a travelling photographer, who had 
taken many views of the Minster, and having a 
fancy for his spurs, had taken their likeness as 
well, coolly printing below, “ Ye Spurs of Ripon,” 
thinking the “carte” would sell. I did not buy 
it, however, for I have a spur which might have 
sat for the same portrait, and have seen hundreds 
of others of not the slightest interest to the arche- 
| ologist, though dealers are constantly trying to 
pass them off as ancient. 

W. J. Bernwarp Smita. 





Temple. 

To criticise a book before the critic has read it 
is a novelty, and as ANGLo-Scotus allows that 
he “ has not seen” the report to the Court of 
Exchequer, he should do so before he says more. 
| If he shall find that it does not justify his anim- 
adversions or his sneers, his candour will, of 
course, induce him to retract them. At present 
any further discussion of the subject would be 
| useless. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Tue Patronymic “-1ne” in Norta-ENGLIsh 
| Prace-names (4 §S. vy. 559; vi. 61.)—I had not 
| overlooked the fact that ‘‘the vocable -ing is not 
| always a patronymic.” By employing the term 
“patronymic -ing” I had sought to obviate such 
reminders as R. S. Cuarnock’s. If I find -ig 
suffixed to a name unquestionably or demonstrably 
personal, I assume it to be, in at least ninety-nine 
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cases per cent., patronymic. I confess I am very 
doubtful as to Mr. Cuarnock’s doctrine, at least 
if intended to apply to genuine place-names—that 
-ing “ more frequently has no meaning whatever.” 
I can only say i have met with no instance of the 
sort so far, and, knowing the value and importance 
of genuine suffixes, I should suspect error or cor- 
ruption in any instance apparently occurring. 
Merely glancing at the fact that “ New ” exists, or 
has existed (in its appropriate forms) in English, 
Old German, Modern German, &c., as a personal 
name—affording, consequently, a natural origin 
for “ Newen” or “ Newing”—I venture to ask 
for proof that “ Newetun becomes Newenton, and 
then Newington.” J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 

Donxry (4S, vi. 27.) —This is said to be 
a provincialism. There is, however, no such 
word in Halliwell for “an ass.” It occurs in 
Webster, and Latham’s Johnson. Dr. Latham 
derives the word from German, dickkopf = thick- 
head. It may possibly mean the “ little dun- 
coloured animal” (dun-ke, key). 
the ass in Hebrew is 110n, “so called,” says 
Gesenius, “from the reddish colour which in 
southern countries belongs not only to the wild 
ass, but also to the common or domestic ass, from 
which it is called in Spanish burro, burrico. It 
might even be formed from a diminutive of ivos, 
with 5 prefixed: thus, dvos, dv:xos, Sorxas. 

R. S. CHARNocK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. There may be something in Dr. Latham’s 
suggestion, dicky being used in several dialects 
for a donkey, and in the North dickass for a jack- 
ass. Dicky would easily corrupt to dinky, and 
then to donkey. 


Lorp Patmerston’s DismMIssaAL FROM OFFICE 
tn 1852 (4 8. v. 576; vi. 38.) —I1 am sorry to 
see this ugly affair revived in “N. & Q.” No 
Englishman can other than regretfully look back 
on one of our most popular and most trusted 
ministers in an office so peculiarly important in its 
relations with foreign states, rendering himself an 
accessory before the fact to the sworn chief of the 
French republic’s arranged infraction (I use the 
gentlest term) of his oath, and privately communi- 
cating the intended coup to its ambassador in 
London. The whole transaction is so opposite to 
Lord Palmerston’s general manner and character, 
that my reluctance to accept this disreputable 
charge almost amounts to its rejection. But I do 
utterly repudiate “the feeling or suspicion” al- 
luded to by Mr. Avprey of that wise, honour- 
able, and truthful man, the late Prince Consort, 
as having had the slightest precognition of—much 
less co-operation in—an act wherewith, unless 
(as is now-a-days studiously inculeated) there are 
two kinds of morality, social and political, no 


The name for | 





honest man would offend his own good name or 
his conscience. E. L. 8. 


Orprers oF Knienutnoop (4* §. v. 360, 472, 
512, 541, 607.)—I have read with much interest 
Dr. Bigsby’s book on the guasi-English Langue of 
the “ Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” and I have 
also read the pamphlet published at Woolwich on 
the “ Bailiwick of Brandenburg,” &c. Both are 
written with earnestness, but fail to convince the 
impartial reader that it is not a case of special 
pleading. My own impression is—(1) that the 
English Langue was successfully extinguished by 
Henry VIIL, and that no proof of a continuation 
down to the present time can be given; (2) that 
there being no head to the order, and the body 
corporate having ceased, no self-constituted limb 
(so to speak) can carry on its functions; (3) that 
having no hereditary rights when the corporation 
| of Hospitallers lost their business and their pro- 
perty, the then members died out as annuitants of 
their nominal honours, and could not perpetuate 
their order or their claims by any knightly form- 
ality, nor could strangers, going out of their own 
way, adopt their corporate inheritance by any act 
analogous to that by which apostolic succession 
is supposed to be kept up; (4) that there is no 
use for such a body now-a-days, and that their 
presence or absence would cause no greater varia- 
tion on the political temperature than does the 
heat of the moon affect the thermometer; (5) that 
the present “ association” should resolve itself 
into a “ club,” and not disturb a question which was 
so effectually settled by that eminently practical 
genius the first Napoleon, who at once detected 
the political anachronism. 

The French (the “Rohan” idea), Bavarian, 
Roman, Russian, Prussian, and other imputed 
revivals are surely but examples of important 
trifling. Sp. 





Beryne Lieut (4 S. vi. 45.)\—Halliwell in 
his Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words says 
the betyng-candle was a candle made of resin and 
pitch. See old accounts quoted in Sharp’s Coventry 
Mysteries, p. 187. Mr. Watcort’s derivation 
from betan, to pray, is, I should think, very im- 
probable. There is A.-S. dete, to amend or abate, 
which Mr. Halliwell says is frequently applied to 
fire in the sense of to mend it, and in the provin- 
cial dialects to light or make a fire. Kennet says 
beet in Kent is applied to the supplying a kiln 
with straw for the drying of malt. See Relig. 
Antig. ii. 278, and Towneley Mysteries, p. 49. 

Joun PreGor, Jun. 


“PiteRIMs AND THE Prase” (4S, v. 422, 
519, 605.)—Is not the deliverance from “ pease 
in our brogues” classed with that from “ arbi- 
trary power,” “ brass money,” “ warming-pans,” 
“wooden shoes,” and sundry others—in one of 
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the forms of the Orange toast? I have always 


heard so. W. J. Bernnarp Samira. 
Temple. 


“ WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY Marp?” 
(4" S. v. 402, 600; vi. 62.)—I have known this 
ballad more than sixty years, and well remember 
the tune. I first heard it sung by a youth from 
Monmouthshire, who gave it as follows :— 

“ Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
I’m going a milking, sir, she said: 
Sir, she said, sir, she said, 
I'm going a-milking, sir, she said. 
“ What is your fortune, my pretty maid ? 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said : 
Sir, she said, sir, she said, 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said. 
“Then I won't marry you, my pretty maid ; 
Nobody asked you, sir, she said : 
Sir, she said, sir, she said, 
Nobody asked you, sir, she said, 
“Then I must leave you, my pretty maid ; 
The sooner the better, sir, she said : 
Sir, she said, sir, she said, 
The sooner the better, sir, she said.” 


I think the arch naiveté of the maid’s answers 
worth far more than the nonsense about “ dew” 
and “ strawberry leaves.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Since writing the above, I have recollected an | 
old woman who was born more than a century | 


ago, who used to sing the above song, which she 
most probably learned in her childhood. 
F. C. H. 
Bonaparte’s Portrait (4 S, vi. 45.)—Nearly 
thirty years ago I fell in with an engraving with 


the following title which was printed and pasted | 


on the backing of the frame :— 
“N. BoxapParte. 


“ After an original picture painted from life by A. | 


Appiani of Milan.” 

The figure is of three-quarters’ length, and 
measures in the engraving about twelve and three- 
quarter inches. Some years afterwards I obtained 
a reduced engraving of the same portrait repre- 
senting half-length, and measuring four inches. 

There is shown in the larger of the two a wide 
silken sash, tied in a large knot on the left hand. 

L. 


Sr Witriam Sanperson (4 §., vi. 48.)—In 
my query he was called “ Dr.” by mistake, and 
the particulars which are given in “ answer” are 
so full and interesting as to make it surprising 
indeed that his name should not appear in our 
biographical dictionaries. I have a fine copy of 
his portrait by Faithorne, at the foot of which is 
engraved :— 

“Gulielmus Sandersonus 2tat. suze 68. 
Etsi se nescit quod senescit 
Tamen cupit dissolvi. 1658.” 

But it appears that he lived till he was ninety. 

This does not quite agree with the above dates, 
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He is said to have died in 1676, when (if he was 
sixty-eight in 1658) his age would have been 
eighty-six. W. M. T. 


Spvriovs Rerics (4™ S. v. 584; vi. 36.)—The 
Rev. F. Trexcn_ has got hold of a very old jest- 
book anecdote. It may be true, or it may not, 
The following I can vouch for:—A Mr. William 
Pattinson, a lead-miner, of Grassington (who 
emigrated to America many years ago) had a 
family group, painted by an itinerant artist, in 
which Lord Brougham (then M.P. for the West 
Riding) was introduced. 

“Why! Bill!” said a spectator, “Mr. Bruffam* 
isn’t yan o’ yowr stock! Wot’s he bin putten 
, 

“Why!” said Mr. P., “ he’s a great favourite, 
and if he wasn’t by when t’ picture was made, he 
might have been!” 

As Mr. Pattinson was a very serious Dissenter, 
and never read such naughty books as Joe Miller 
and Wit and Wisdom, it may be presumed that 
the remark was “ original.” 

STErHEN Jackson. 

The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven. 


May I remind Mr. Francis TRencu that the 
capital story of Balaam’s sword occurs in the notes 
to Guy Mannering ? JoNATHAN Bovcuier 


Bewick THe ENGRAVER (4® S. vy. 558; vi. 14, 
84.) —The Bewick Collector, and Supplement, by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.S.A, 
&c. (London, 1866 and 1868), contain the following 
notices : — 


“ (3783.) 24. The History of England and Scotland, 
from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Conclusion of 
the War with France in the Year 1801. Abridged from 
Hume, Smollett, Robertson, Heron, and other Continua- 
tors. In four Volumes. 

“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Printed by and for M. Angus 
and Son, in the Side. 1801. 

“8vo. With a few trifling tailpieces and large portraits 
of the kings and queens, which, although considered by 
some persons to be the work of Thomas Bewick, are very 
inferior to those which embellish the various editions of 
Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgement, and are known to have 
been executed by him.” 

“ (4125.) 95. The History of England and Scotland, 
[ete.} Abridged from Hume, Smollett, Robertson, Heron, 
and other Continuators. In Four Volumes. 

“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Printed by and for M. Angus 
and Son, in the Side. 1801.” 

“8vo. With vignette on the title, which I believe to 
be by Thomas Bewick.” 

“(4152.) 119. The History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James the 
Second. By David Hume, Esq. With the Author's 
Last Corrections. In Eight Volumes, Embellished with 
Portraits. 

“ Edinburgh : Printed by Oliver and Co. for T. Brown, 
Bookseller, North Bridge, and T. Oliver, Netherbow, 
1803. 

“8 vols. 12mo. With a few tailpieces in the Ist, 3rd, 








* This is the Craven pronunciation of Brougham. 
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4th, 5th, and 8th Volumes, some of which I believe to be 


by Thomas Bewick.” ' 
: CHARLES VIVIAN. 


41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


, 


«“ As I went pown BY yon CAsTLE WALL’ 
(4% 8. v. 24, 851; vi. 60.)—Speaking to an inti- | 
mate friend on this subject, he elucidated the | 
mystery of the riddle as it was told to him by 
his mother between fifty and sixty years ago. It | 
was one from a long répertotre of tales told by the 
good old dame on rare occasions, generally at 
Christmas. My friend still believes it to be true, 
as his mother did before him, and that it occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Ely, co. Cambridge. I | 
am inclined to think that it is merely traditional. 
This version (infra) differs materially from D. 
Brarr’s, although I believe it springs from the 
same source. It is as follows: — 

Edgar Fox and Matilda , two lovers, agreed 
to meet under a certain tree the next evening at 
a stated hour, to name the day on which they 
should be married; but Matilda, having had a | 
strange dream, hastened to the spot some two hours 
before the appointed time of meeting. She then 
climbed up the tree, hiding herself among the 
foliage. Scarcely had she concealed herself, when 
her lover made his appearance, with a spade upon 
his shoulders. He then immediately began to 
dig by the roots of the tree. After he had finished, 
he waited impatiently for the approach of his | 
intended victim ; but finding that “she came not,” 
he filled in the grave and went home. The next 
evening he visited her, and began to reproach her 
for not keeping “ tryst,” when she asked him the | 
following riddle, ¢. e. — 

“ Riddle me, riddle me right, 
Where was I last Saturday night ? 
Up a high tree. 
The winds blew, 
The cocks crew, 
There was an old fox under the tree, 
Digging a hole to bury me.” 





There was also another version extant in parts 
of Lincolnshire about the same period, which 
runs thus : — 

“ Riddle me, riddle me right, 
Where was I last Saturday night ? 
The winds blew, 
The cocks crew, 
The leaves did shake, 
My heart did ache, 
To see the hole 
The ‘ fox’ did make.” 


J. Perry. 
Waltham Abbey. 


NEWSPAPERS OF THE Last Two CeEntTuRIEs | 
(4" S. v. 531, 591; vi. 63.) —The following news- | 
papers are in the British Museum library : — 


“The Post Angel, or Universal Entertainment.” 
Vols, 1.-1v. London, 1701-1702, Monthly. 
“The Whipping Post, at a New Session of Oyer and | 


Terminer. For the Scribblers.” No. 5. Tuesday, July 10, 
1705, 
Ireland. 

“The St. James’s Evening Post.” 
July 3, 1719. 

* The Postman and the Historical Account.” No. 146. 
Dublin, Monday. June 23, 1718. 

“ The Flying-Post, or the Post-Boy.” Dublin, Thurs- 


Dublin, Friday, 


| day, October 20, 1715. 


“ The Post-Boy.” Dublin, Monday, June 23, 1718. 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 
41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Oaten Prpgs, etc. (4% S. 147, 227, 570.)— 
Enclosed is a quotation from Edmund Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, London, 1866, p. 1: — 

“Lo! I, the man whose muse whylome did maske, 

As time her taught, in lowly shepherds weeds, 
Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 

For trumpets sterne to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of knights and ladies gentle deeds.” 


The following is an extract from a letter I 


| received from James Henry, Esq., M.D., Dalkey, 


Ireland : — 

“It may interest you perhaps to hear that, on a foot 
tour in Germany only a year ago, I was attracted by 
the sound of sweet music ; and following the sound, came 
to [a] flock of sheep tended by a shepherd, who, leaning 
against the trunk of a tree, was playing very pleasing 
airs on an instrument held between his lips. On being 
asked what instrument it was, he took it from between 
his lips and handed it tome. It was a simple leaf. I 
asked him of what tree (?). He replied of the tree 
under which he was standing—a pear tree. He said also 
that any leaf would answer equally well, and that many 
other shepherds of his acquaintance played on such 
leaves as well as he, while others could not play on them 
at all. J. H.” 

* June 5, 1870.” 

Are not the bird-whistles hawked about the 
streets of London a renovation of the oaten 
pipes ? CHARLES VIVIAN. 

11, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

P.S. Since writing my extract from Mr. James 
Henry’s letter, I have found the following in 
G. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: The Knightes 
Tale, Gilfillan edit., Edinburgh, 1860 : — 

“ He must go pipen in an ivy leaf.” 
Note.—He may go whistling. 


“ Kinp Reearps” (4% 8. v. 599; vi. 53.)— 

“ They are all I have to send except the truest regards 
of Brynbelle to Putney Mr, Piozzi unites with me 
in regards and compliments.” 

These extracts are taken from letters written by 
Mrs. Piozzi to the Rev. D. Lysons in 1796 and 
1802. They may be seen in her autobiography by 
Hayward, ii. 83, 86. J. Witxrs, B.C.L. 


MackraBie Famiry (4 §, y. 533.)\—Some of 
Francis’s letters are dated Sandy End (now Sands 


| End), Fulham. This hamlet is at the end of the 


King’s Road, lying between Eelbrook Common and 
the gas works of the Imperial Company. The 
only house of any antiquity is a beershop called 
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the “Old Rose,” said to have been a publichouse 


since the reign of Henry VIII. A house of some 
age, belonging to the Harwood family, once stood 
at Sand’s End, and was pulled down a few years | 
ago. J. Wiixrs, B.C.L. 

“ Joxeny” (27S, vi. 257; 45S. v. 480, 570; 
vi. 39, 64.) —Mr. J. Wrtttam Tree is a gentleman 
for whom I have every respect; but really in his 
reply to what I wrote (4" 5S. v. 570) he is acting 
a part in “ much ado about nothing,” and raising 
a veritable “ storm in a teapot.” I alluded to the 
rumour that the late Mr. Tegg was the author of 
Jokeby. This rumour Mr. J. W. Tre@ does not 
deny ; on the contrary he says—“I have heard 
my late father positively assert that he never 
wrote a line in the book.” Why did he so 
* assert ” P 

As to the remarks in Mr. Traa@’s second para- 
graph, I answer thus: The late Mr. Tegg was in 
his youth a “ London ’prentice.” By talent, per- 
severance, and honourable conduct, he became a 
common councilman and the recipient of other 
civic honours. Had his life been spared, I be- 
lieve that he would have obtained the highest 
City distinction. As a man of intelligence and 
acute observation, he had, no doubt, a perfect 
knowledge of what was passing around him, and 
was sufficiently cognisant of “ low London life 
and localities’ to have written Jokeby. Surely 
an author may correctly describe “ Giles’s lads so 
brave and gay” and “Sweet Hockley in the 
Hole” without being considered a /ow person ! 

The anecdote about the introduction at Abbots- 
ford I gave on the authority of my friend Doctor 
Robert Chambers. Itis in his brief but interesting 
memoir of Sir Walter Scott. If the story is 
apocryphal, Mr. Tee@ must discuss the subject 
with Dr. Chambers, and not with me. 

There is a little variance about the “ introduc- 
tion.” Dr. Chambers states that the late Mr. 
Tegg was introduced to Sir Walter at Abbotsford, 
whereas Mr. J. W. Trae asserts that Sir Walter 
had, previously to the Abbotsford visit, called on 
Mr. Tegg in London. 

If Mr. J. W. Teaa, instead of finding insults 
where nothing disrespectful was intended, would 
say who really was the author of one of the best | 
burlesques that ever issued from the press, his 
communication would be much more interesting 
and important to “N. & Q.” and to myself than 
the one which has elicited these remarks. 

James Henry Drxon, LL.D. 


Vevey, Suisse, 

“ Frencw Sone: “Qur veut savorn” (4% §, 
vi. 73.)—I can give R. M. some notion of the | 
song he inquires for. I learnt it more than 
eighty years ago from l’Abbé Viellard, who was 
engaged to teach me French, and have never 
heard of it since. A couple of stanzas will do | 


perhaps :— 


“ Qui veut oir, 
Qui veut savoir 
Comment les filles aiment ? 
Elles aiment si modestement, 
Ce sont de si modestes gens, 
Qu’on les entend toujours disant : 
[ Spoken.| “Fi donc, monsieur! ne soyez pas si 
pressant, 
* Qui veut oir, 
Qui veut savoir 
Comment les docteurs aiment ? 
Ils aiment si pompeusement, 
Ce sont de si pompeuses gens, 
Qu’on les entend toujours disant : 
[ Spoken. “Madame, & votre loisir; en attendant, je 
vais lire la gazette.” 
My tutor made several stanzas for my amuse- 
ment; several were very good. F.C. P, 


Beprorp (4" 8, y. 532; vi. 52.) —Your learned 
correspondent J. C. Atkinson has kindly taken 
the trouble to reply to my inquiry as to the origin 
of the name of Bedford. While grateful for his 
courtesy, [ venture to remark that the question 
is still sub judice. Admitting, as I willingly do, 
that “the name was given by one in whose tongue 


ford was stilla living word,” I doubt the correct- 


ness of the inference, “in other words by a Saxon,” 
inasmuch as ford is as good Celtic as Saxon. 

That the initial Wether, in Wetherthorp, 
Wetherby, &c. may be a proper name, is true 
enough, just as the initial Cow in Cowley, Horse 
in Horseforth, Sheep in Shipley, may be also proper 
names, but I doubt their being so. Fen, in the 
sense of marsh, has doubtless given a name to 
many places in England, but I am equaily con- 
vinced that Fenlock, Fencotes, &c., are Danish, 
and that the syllable Fen in these names means 
cattle. OUTIS. 

Risely, Beds. 

WarpeN Pre (4 §, vi. 76.)— 

“Quinby was asked of his friends what he would eat, 
who said his stomach was gone for all meat except it 
were a warden pie, ‘ Ye shall have it,’ quoth they. ‘I 
would have,’ said he again, ‘but two wardens baked, I 
mean our warden of Oxford and our warden of Win- 
chester, for such a warden pie might do me and the 
church good, whereas other wardens of the tree can do 
me no goodat all.” (See my Wykeham and his Colleges, 
335. 

Warden Abbey, Beds, bore a pastoral staff 
between three Warden pears, for which its orchards 
were famous. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


The Warden pears used for making the famous 
pies of the Middle Ages are so called from the 
Cistercian abbey of Warden in Bedfordshire, the 
monks of which foundation cultivated it at an 
early period. Bishop Tanner says the arms of 
the PP were Ar. three Warden pears or, two 


and one, but the counter-seal appended to the 
deed of surrender bears a demi-crosier between 
three Warden pears. It is astonishing how these 
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pies have been misunderstood. Our historical 
novelists frequently describe them as made of 
venison, and Mr. Loudon tells us that the pear 


| P 
knight, which armes are, Argent on a cross azure five 


| garbes or. 


was called Warden from its property of keeping. | 


Mr. J. Hudson Turner, in a passage on “ Horti- 
culture in England in the Middle Ages” (Arche- 
ological Journal, vy. 301), quotes Lawson's New 
Orchard and Garden, published in 1597, which 
states that “ hard winter fruit and Wardens” are 
not fit to gather until some time after Michael- 
mas. In The Husbandman’s fruitfull Orchard, 
published about the same time, the author re- 
marks, “ Wardens are to be gathered, carried, 
packt, and laid as winter peares are.” The im- 
roved sort grown now is Uvedale’s Warden, or 
Tredale’s St. Germain. The first is often of 
enormous size. Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

Tne Keriock (4% S. vi. 6, 
skelloch, skeldock, skellie (vide Jamieson). The 
late Hector Macneill, of whom there is favour- 
able mention in an early volume of Blackwood, 
and, not to be omitted, in “N. & Q.” 4" 8. iii. 
468, 603, in his poem The Links of Forth, speaks 
of — 

“ The skelloch bright "mang corn sae green, 
The purpled pea, and speckled bean, 
A fragrant store” ; 
and an East Lothian farmer told me that the 
mustard, as they call it, is still well known, and is 
quite distinct from “ the other sort called runches.”’ 
J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PS. In The Dialect of Craven the plant is called 
kellock, wild turnip, char/ock (Sinapis arvensis). 

TRANSFER oF Arms (4S. v. 610; vi. 63.)— 
T., quoting a special grant by John de Whelles- 
burgh of his arms to Thomas Purefey, remarks 
that “a gentleman in former days seems to have 
considered himself entitled to grant away his coat 
of arms to another in the same way as he could 
his estate,” and asks, “ What do the College of 
Heralds say to this?” The learned College may 
probably vouchsafe no reply to T.’s query. But 
the custom of so disposing of one’s armorial bear- 
ings was unquestionably not an unusual proceed- 
ing in the “former days” spoken of by T. For 


60.)—Scotticé, | 


To have and to hold the saide armes with 
their appurtenances to the said Sir William and his heyres 
and assignes for ever.” 

No consideration is mentioned as moving the 
grantor to the execution of the deed, and the 
grant being not only to the grantee and “his 
heyres,” but also to his “ assignes for ever,” it 
would appear that Sir William and his successors 
had in like manner the power of alienating the 
same armsto whomsoever he or they might choose. 

Montague, in his Guide to the Study of Heraldry 
(4to, London, 1840), who extracts the above deed 
from the Harl. MS. 1179, states also that “Arms 
were sometimes made a matter of testamentary 
bequest, as may be seen by a deed printed in 
Naylor’s Gloucestershire Families.” 

Henry CAmMPkIN, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


‘“ Serk NoT BY PREVIOUS MEaANns,” Etc. (4% S. 
vi. 89.)—The verses commencing thus are clearly 
a paraphrase, not a translation, of the ode of 
Horace which commences — 

“Tu ne quasieris, scire nefas.” 
E. WaAtrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead.’ 


HHiseelancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. By James Augustus Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols, 
Ill. and IV. (Longmans.) 

If, according to the proverb a great book is a great 
evil, the attempt to compress the materials of a great 
volume into a small one by the use of diminutive type is 
scarcely less an evil. This objection does not apply to this 
re-issue of Mr. Froude’s great work, which is printed in a 


| manner singularly clear and distinct ; and of which the 


third and fourth volumes are now before us. 


in an earlier year (the fifteenth) of the very same | 


monarch, Richard II., on November 22, “ Thomas 
Grendall of Fenton, cousin and heyre to John 
Beaumeys sometime of Sawtrey,” in a deed of 
gift of that date, after reciting “as the arms of 
the auncestors of the saide John Beaumeys, since 
the day of his death, by lawe and right of inherit- 
ance are escheated unto mee as the next heyre of 
his linage,” proceeds thus :— : 
“Know yee that I the aforesaide Thomas have given 
and graunted by these presents the whole armes aforesaide, 
with their appurtenances, unto Sir William Moigne, 





The third 
volume opens with Cardinal Pole’s mission from Rome, 
when the Pope was led to believe that a re-action had 
set in, and England was about to return to the paths she 
had forsaken. The fourth volume carries us through the 
remainder of Henry’s reign, records the accession of Ed- 
ward, and concludes with the Fall of the Protectorate 
and the establishment of the Reformed Administration. 
Let us take this opportunity of supplying an omission in 
our notice of Mr. Froude’s first and second volumes when 
we had intended to call special attention to the “ New 
Evidence about Anne Boleyn” which is printed in the 
Appendix to the second volume, and which will be found 
as striking and interesting as it is novel. 


The Ammergau Passion Play (Reprinted by permission 
from The Times). With some introductory Remarks on 
the Origin and Development of Miracle Plays, and some 
Practical Hints for the use of intending Visitors. By 
the Rev. Malcolm Mec Coll, M.A., Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Napier, K.T. (Rivingtons.) 


How great has been the interest taken in this country in 
the Ober- Ammergau Passivns- Spiel since public attention 
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was <dlirected to it some year or two ago has been shown 
by the fact that its representation this year was attended 
by correspondents from all the principal London journals, 
The interesting account which the Rev. Mr. Me Coll con- 
tributed to The Times has, by permission of the proprie- 
tors of that journal, been reprinted in the present little 
volume, where it is preceded by an introduction, in which 
the author treats of the original development of dramatic 
exhibitions of this character, and furnishes much useful 
information for the ‘guidance of those who may desire to 
visit Ammergau, and witness the play themselves—a 
thing not to be done this autumn by the bye, Joseph 


Mair, the principal actor, and some four-and-twenty of 


his associates, having been called upon to join the Arm) 
Reserve. If any of our readers doubt the good effect 
which these religious plays must have exercised in the 
good old times upon those who witnessed them, let them 
read Mr. Me Coll’s account (p. 82) of the manner in 
which its recent performance affected him. 


Tue Grosvenor GALLERY.—The Marquis of West- 
minster has allowed the authorities of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum to select for exhibition any pictures from 
the Grosvenor Gallery for which space can be found. 
Many of the finest works have been accordingly removed, 
and will be exhibited in a few days. 

Deatu or Epwarp Foss, Esqa., F.S.A.—It is with 
very deep regret that we announce the death of one of 
the earliest contributors to and supporters of “ N. & Q.” 
Mr, Foss, who was in his day one of the most eminent 
olicitors in London, had long retired from his prof 
and, in the spirit which led him some sixty years since 
to publish The Beauties of Massinger, devoted his | 
to literary pursuits How successful he was in this 
career his Lives of the Judges—a standard authority on 
legal biography—affords sufficient proof. Mr. Foss, who 
had been for many years a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and a Member of the Council of the Camden 
Society and the Kentish Archxological Society, died at 
his residence, Trensham House, Croydon, on Wednesday, 
the 27th ult., in the eighty-third year of his age, deeply 
regretted by a large circle of friends, to whom he was 
endeared by his many sterling qualities. 


10n, 


sure 


Bar. — It has 
of an American publishing 
firm to undertake this work, which is shortly to appear 
in four volumes octavo, We borrow from the Law Times 
the following extract from the advertisement of Messrs. 
Callaghan and Cockcroft, the publishers in question : — 

“ The want of a convenient and complete edition of the 
Speeches of Lord Erskine has been frequently felt by 
lawyers desirous of consulting those master-pieces of 
forensic eloquence comprised in his efforts at the bar. 
Standing, as 
Erskine s arguments at the bar must for ever remain as 
models of style and diction for the student of oratory and 
the student of laws. Impressed with these views, we 
have undertaken the publication of Lord Erskine’s 
Speeches in such form as to be within the reach of every 
lawyer. We have, with great difficulty, succeeded in col- 
lecting all of those Speeches that have been preserved, 
many of which have never before appeared in any collec- 
tion.” 


Lorp Easxixe’s SPEECHES AT THI 


been left to the enterpris 


Westminster PLtay.—We understand that, in con- 
sequence of certain alterations which are to be carried out 
in College during the present vacation, there will be no 
Westminster Play this year. 


Tue essays contributed by the late Dean Milman to 
the Quarterlies are about to be republished in a collective 
form by Mr. Murray. 


he does, the first of English advocates, | 


! 
| 


Tre Loypon Lisrary.—Mr. Carlyle, to whom this 
institution in a great measure owes its origin, has suc. 
ceeded the late Lord Clarendon as President of the 
London Libraryin St. James’s Square; and Lord Lyttel- 
ton has become a Trustee of the same institution. 


Tae Hovtsers Exuisitrion.—We regret, but are not 
surprised to learn that, owing to the disturbed state of 
the Continent, it has been decided to postpone the pro- 
posed exhibition of the works of Hans Holbein, the 
younger, at Dresden, till next year. Her Majesty the 
Queen had graciously promised to contribute a number 
of original paintings and drawings from the collection at 
Windsor Castle, and other possessors of genuine works 
of Holbein in England had also signified their willing. 
ness to lend them. It is hoped that the delay will result 
in the formation of a much more important series of 
works than would have been possible had the undertaking 
been carried out as proposed, A committee will, it is 
understood, be eventually formed in London to co-operate 
with the promoters of the exhibition in Germany. 

ATTENTION has been drawn more than once to the 
perilous situation of that remarkable pile of rocks, six or 
seven miles north of the town of Liskeard, in Cornwall, 
and known as the Wringcheese or Cheesewring. Of late 
years this hill has been so extensively quarried for granite 
that the workmen are now within a few paces of the 
Cheesewring itself. When a lease of the ground was 
first granted, it was stipulated that no stone should be 
removed within a certain distance of this well-known 
land-mark, so as to prevent any possibility of its being 
destroyed. Now, however, the boundaries of the quarry 
have been so extended that powerful blasting operations 
are continually being carried on within a short distance 
of it, not without very great risk to the whole structure, 
In fact, it is on the eve of being destroyed, unless a 
vigorous and powerful attempt be made to save it. 
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PMatices ta Correspondents. 


F.C. H. The editorial note (ant, p. 92) appears to have escaped the 
notice of our valued Correspondent. 

SamvEL INwES. Penny boys were a class of boys who attended the 
markets for the purpose of driving to the slaughter-house the animals 
purchased by the butcher, receiving one penny per head as remune ration. 
They were also called “ Ankle-beaters,” from their driving the animals 
with ‘ong wattles, and beating them on the legs to avoid spoiling or brute 


| ing the flesh. 


ERxeatum.—tth S. vi. p. 100, col. ii. line 33, for “ understand ” read 
“ misunderstand.” 


“ Norgs & QuBRIES” is registered for transmission abroad. 














